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One Friend Equals One World 


My FRIEND didn't like church conferences because, he said, “I have 
nothing in common with the people who attend that kind of affair.” 
But he came along for the ride and said he would spend the morning 
waiting in the hotel lobby. 

At noon, when the conference was over, | found my friend carrying 
on a lively conversation with someone he met in the lobby. After we 
left, I asked him what he found to talk about with a stranger. 

“Oh,” he replied, “he used to live in the town where I was born and 
we discovered that we both knew one man there quite intimately. You 
know, to get along with people you need have but one friend in common.” 

“One friend in common.” I thought about that for a while. Then 
1 understood how it was that 50 people that morning could find fellow- 
ship with one another, and yet my friend did not feel he had anything 
in common with those people. The one friend that they knew, but he 
did not, was Jesus Christ. 

To bind people together we need to have only one friend in common, 
We can have one world when the world has one friend, Jesus Christ. 

HuGo R. PRUTER 
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100,000 Germans attend "church day” 
No such assembly of Protestants had 
ever before been gathered together in 
Germany. From Lutheran, Reformed, 
and other Protestant congregations 100,- 
000 streamed into Essen in late August 
for what reporters called “the most power- 
ful gathering of laymen” in German Prot- 
estant history. 
.. The church is determined not to be 
closed up within itself, but to get out into 
the life of the people, asserted Dr. Reinold 
van Thadden, leader of Protestant lay- 
men. He said laymen aim “at blasting the 
ghetto in which the church lives and open- 
ing wide the gates into the world.” 
Among speakers was Dr. Konrad Aden- 
auer, chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic (West Zone), who is a Roman 


CHRISTIAN CROWDS 
15,000 thronged auditorium in Toronto last month for Christian Education ralt 
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Catholic. He said “all those who cz 
themselves Christians must really becon 
true Christians again.” 

Dr. Theodor Heuss, president of tl 
Republic, and a Protestant, said that tl 
state should not “exert political influen 
nover was the first such Protestant ve 
with it in protecting men from the assat 
of tyranny.” 

A “church day” held last year in Ha 
nover was the first such Protestant ve 


» ture in Germany. This year’s attendan 


was much larger. Purpose of the day 
to mobilize Protestant laymen for co: 
certed activity. 


East Germans reject propaganda 
Invitations to a Communist-sponsor 
meeting had been sent to 800 Protesta 


The Lutiijar 


pastors of Brandenburg province in the 
Soviet zone of Germany. Twenty ac- 
cepted. 

Purpose of the meeting, held in late 
August in Potsdam, was to “win the so 
far politically neutral clergymen to the 
idea of the National Front.” Communists 
have been promoting the “National 
Front” as a combination of all political 
parties under their leadership. 

Of the clergymen who attended the 
meeting, several walked out when the 
group was given a National Front resolu- 
tion to adopt. Communist-controlled 
newspapers announced next day that “the 
pastors of Brandenburg at a working ses- 
sion adopted a resolution expressing their 
full consent and solidarity with the Na- 
tional Front aims, and appealed to all 
men of good will to co-operate in the 
movement for the preservation of peace.” 

The report was “entirely incorrect,” 
said the Evangelical Church office. 


"Gossiping reactionary" 

From Premier Otto Grotewohl of the 
German East Zone government came the 
word last month that Dr. Otto Dibelius, 
Protestant bishop of Berlin and Branden- 
burg, is “a gossiping reactionary” with 
whom he will not discuss church affairs 
any more. 

Bishop Dibelius and Premier Grote- 
wohl had conferred at length on Apr. 28 
about Communist pressure on the Ger- 
'man churches. The bishop visited Amer- 
ica in July for the World Council of 
Churches central committee meeting. At 
that time, says Premier Grotewohl, he 
was instructed by U.S. government offi- 
cials on how the church should resist 
Communist aggression. 

Protestant leaders in the Soviet Zone, 
‘in response to Communist attacks on 
‘Bishop Dibelius, declared their full con- 


Mary’s Church in East Berlin in early 
August, upon returning from America. 
He denied that the church claims totali- 
tarian power over its members. Faith, he 
said, is “freedom to decide for God’s 
truth.” 

Communists in East Germany have 
abandoned hope of subduing church lead- 
ers, and have changed their strategy. 
They now seek to split off the pastors and 
laymen from their leaders. Refusal of the 
leaders to endorse the Stockholm peace 
resolution is used as evidence that they 
are “war-mongers” and “dollar impe- 
rialists.” 

Communists are trying to set up a 
group of “progressive” clergymen. It is 
predicted that they may attempt to name 
a National Front bishop from among the 
small group they have gathered, as the 
Nazis did. They have promised to pay 
the salaries of clergymen who support the 
National Front. Bishop Dibelius, says Pre- 
mier Grotewohl, “is no longer entitled to 
call himself the representative of the 
Evangelical Church.” 


Czech. skies darken 

Czechoslovak enemies of the church 
may soon haul into court the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Prague, Msgr. Jo- 
sef Beran. Evidence this month points 
that way, the Vatican says. Msgr. Beran 
has not been permitted to leave his home 
since June of 1949. 

Four Roman Catholic bishops were ar- 
rested in Czechoslovakia last month. Dr. 
Michael Buzalka of Bratislava is to be 
tried on charges of having terrorized 
priests who wanted to join the govern- 
ment-sponsored “Catholic Action.” Gov- 
ernment-appointed commissars, some of 
them non-Catholics, have been put in 
charge of church affairs in dioceses where 


ili fidence in him. The bishop spoke in St. bishops are arrested. 
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Argument in America 
opular activity in America this sum- 


mer was to go around trying to persuade 
people to sign statements. One statement 
last month was prepared by The Witness, 
weekly paper published by clergymen of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The Witness statement began with an 
endorsement of a statement of the World 
Council of Churches central committee, 
issued in July, which called on all goy- 
ernments “to press individually and 
through the United Nations for a just 
settlement by negotiation and concilia- 
tion” of the Korean hostilities. 

From there The Witness statement went 
on to declare that “we favor every effort 
in the direction of peaceful settlement in 
Korea, such as the proposals of Premier 
Nehru which include the recommendation 
that the representative of the Chinese 
People’s Republic be seated in the United 
Nations.” 

Two thousand church people were in- 
vited to endorse The Witness statement. 
By Aug. 21 there were 469 signers in 27 
denominations. 

The Living Church, another Episcopal 
Church weekly, told its readers in mid- 
August that The Witness statement sounds 
suspiciously like the (Communist-spon- 
sored) Stockholm Appeal. The World 
Council committee had condemned North 
Korean aggression and endorsed U.N. po- 
lice action. The Witness statement, said 
The Living Church, “tears the World 
Council resolution out of its context” and 
“gives it a totally different twist.” 


Statement-signer loses church 

One Episcopalian clergyman had been 
dismissed from his position as rector in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, because he had 
signed the “World Peace Appeal’”—the 
Stockholm Resolution—against use of the 
atomic bomb. 
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’ gain salvation.” A response to that came 


He is the Rev. Robert M. Muir, serving 
temporarily at Christ Church in Quincy 
during the absence of the rector. Senior 
warden of the congregation, Rubric C. 
Balcome, told Mr. Muir not to come 
back. He thought the clergyman had 
been misguided by the Communist front. 
The Rev. John F. Kolb, rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s Church, for whom Mr. 
Muir was supplying also, dismissed him. 
“He was using the church for Commu- 
nistic propaganda,” he said. 


Pope's statement 
Pope Pius had reason to believe last 


month that many Roman Catholic priests 
and professors are not 100 per cent true 
to the official doctrines of the church. In 
a 5000-word encyclical made public Aug. 
21 he spoke a stern warning to all who 
deviate from church dogma. 

Some have modified the church’s teach- 
ings in the hope of winning non-Catholics. 
Others seek to harmonize dogma with 
modern science and philosophy. 

“In theology some want to reduce to a 
minimum the meaning of dogmas, and to 
free dogma itself from terminology long 
established in the church and from phil- 
osophical concepts held by Catholic teach- 
ers, and return in the explanation of 
Catholic doctrine to the way of speaking 
used in Holy Scripture and by the fathers. : 
of the church,” wrote the pope. 

No modification can be tolerated in 
Roman Catholic doctrine as it is now offi- 
cially formulated by “the teaching author- 
ity of the church,” said the pope. Specia’ 
heed must be given, he said, to the system 
of doctrine set forth by Thomas Aquinas 
in the 13th century. 

The pope said that today “some reduce 
to a meaningless formula the necessity of 
belonging to the true church in order te 


immediately from Father Leonard Feene» 


The Luthera 


of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who was- 
dismissed from the Jesuit Order last year. 
He had made himself unpopular by 
charging Boston College with heresy for 
teaching that salvation is possible outside 
the Roman Catholic faith. “The en- 
cyclical upholds our stand,” said Father 
Feeney. 


Must conform 
In schools or in conferences or in 


“writings of any kind,” all Roman Cath- 
olics are warned by the pope in his state- 
ment last month that they must conform 
exactly to the teachings sanctioned by the 
Vatican. 

“Let teachers in ecclesiastical institu- 
tions be aware,” wrote the pope, “that 
they cannot with tranquil conscience ex- 
ercise the office of teaching entrusted to 
them unless in the instruction of their 
students they religiously accept and ex- 
actly observe the norms which we have 


- ordained.” 


* 


Catholic doctrine on gambling 
“According to ‘Catholic thinking,’ gam- 
bling in itself is neither good nor bad,” 
said The Record, official paper of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The Record was engaged last 
month in a dispute with the famous news- 
paper, The Louisville Courier-Journal. 
The Courier-Journal said the Roman 
Catholic attitude on gambling seemed 
“lenient and indeed opportunistic.” The 
church had been offering “large daily 
prizes” in a lottery, and was putting ads 
in code in The Courier-Journal to an- 
nounce the winning combinations. 
“Gambling, like most other things, may 


| become bad and socially undesirable un- 


| plained recently: 


der certain circumstances,” said the Ro- 
man Catholic paper. As another paper, 
The Catholic Mirror (Massachusetts) ex- 
“Gambling becomes 
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BASEBALL FOR THE BISHOP 

Two of the world’s strongest Lutheran 
leaders—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of the 
USA and Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hann- 
over, Germany, had the good sense not 
to be serious about everything all the time. 
Dr. Fry, a life-long admirer of the New 
York Yankees, had taken Bishop Lilje to 
see a baseball game during the bishop’s 
American visit in 1948. The bishop was 
entranced. Last month at the Lutheran 
World Federation executive committee 
meeting in Germany, Dr. Fry had a valu- 
able present for Bishop Lilje: a baseball 
autographed by every member of the 
Yankee team. 


evil if people engage more time, more 
money, or more energy in it than the 
duties of their state of life rightly permit 
. .. . Self-discipline is the secret of keep- 
ing games of chance where they belong— 
as a diversion, not as a big business.” 
Roman Catholics, who collected dimes 
and quarters from the public to build its 
schools and churches, kept gambling on 
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the safe level of “‘small bets,” churchmen 
claimed. ‘ 

Among Catholics there were some dis- 
senters even on the doctrine of gambling. 
Bishop Daniel J. Gercke of the diocese 
of Tucson, Arizona, declared last month 
that legalized gambling (to be considered 
by Arizona voters in the November elec- 
tion) “would mean the demoralization of 
the people.” He said it would increase the 
crime problem. 


Church gets government surplus 
Powdered eggs and powdered milk 


from United States government surplus 
commodities made up more than three- 
fourths of the goods shipped abroad by 
Lutheran World Relief during July. 

The month’s shipments totaled almost 
593 tons, with a value of $386,695. In- 
cluded were 103 tons of powdered eggs 
and 350 tons of powdered milk. Contri- 
butions to CROP (Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program) covered shipping expenses 
on 820,000 pounds of surplus commodi- 
ties. Contributions to LWR covered the 
balance. These supplies went to Germany, 
Austria, and Japan. Germany also re- 
ceived 38 tons of soybeans given through 
CROP. 

Goods sent to the LWF warehouse in 
Easton, Pa., were forwarded to Germany, 
Austria, Japan and Yugoslavia. Included 
were used clothing, bedding and shoes, 
layettes, Kiddies Kits, Lamp of Love Kits, 
medical supplies, toys and self-help mate- 
rial. In addition, American Relief for 
Germany contributed 10,150 pairs of 
men’s rebuilt shoes and boots, which 
were shipped by LWR for distribution 
in Germany. The second shipment of 
the year went to Yugoslavia, nearly five 
tons of used clothing for distribution un- 
der supervision of Lutheran pastors. 

Clothing supplies arriving at the Easton 
warehouse hit a new low in July, being 
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‘only 80,453 pounds, compared with the 


record total of 293,987 in June. 

Shipments by LWR since it was or- 
ganized in 1946 now amount to 43.7 mil- 
ion pounds and have a total value of 
$14 million. 


FREE, Bus RIDES IN JACKSONVILLE 
Plenty of people were taking free rides 
to church this month in Jacksonville, Flor-. ¥ 


ida. The Jacksonville Coach Company 
had put on trial for 90 days a plan to 
transport free of charge on Sunday morn- 
ings anyone who says “I’m going to 
church” or “I’m coming home from 
church.” Said Mr. Wiley L. Moore, bus 
company president, “The church is the ¥ 
backbone of the nation. If the churches 
fall by the wayside, we’re finished.” 


Israel exempts church property a 
Legislation permitting the governmen®| 
of Israel to consolidate and liquidate Ger -¥ 
man property in Israel has been passec 
by the Knesset (Parliament). But a clause! 
in the bill permits the Minister of Finance 
to exempt places of worship or propert® Jy, 
of German clerical, religious, cultura J) 
educational, charitable or benevolent or 
ganizations. 


The Luthere 
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This action opens the way for further 
negotiation between the Lutheran World 
Federation and the Israeli government 
over the disposal of former German mis- 
sion property in Israel, valued at about 
$16 million. 

These negotiations were begun last 

‘anuary between Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
jirector of the Commission of the 
Shurches. on International Affairs, who 
‘epresented the LWF, and Eliezer Kap- 
an, Minister of Finance of Israel, and 
. Kadmon, Administrator General of 
israel. They will be continued in behalf 
f the LWFE by Mr. Charles Lutz, former 
}wiss minister to Palestine. 
When Mr. Lutz arrived in Jerusalem 
July, he was given a reception by a 
ember of the Knesset, attended by Cabi- 
et members, Supreme Court justices and 
esset members, in recognition of his 
rvices to Jews during World War II. 


vangelists attract attention 

Nobody had expressed any doubts 
bout the honesty or sincerity of Evan- 
elist Billy Graham who had been luring 
ousands up his sawdust trail in Port- 
nd, Oregon, last month. Offerings had 
een averaging about $2,000 a meeting, 
ported the Portland revival managers. 
hey said that when all expenses had 
en met, no more offerings would be 


At least one clergyman was not so sure 
out other evangelists as he was about 
illy Graham. The Rev. Wheaton P. 


«Webb advised the mayor of Binghamton, 


ebb warned. 


Roberts edits the Healing Waters Mag- 
azine and claims remarkable cures among 
the sick who flock to his meetings. Pastor 
Webb advised Mayor Donald W. Kramer 
of Binghamton to investigate Mr. Roberts 
thoroughly before granting the use of 
city land “because of the unsavory char- 
acter of much that passes under the 
honorable name of evangelism.” 

One evangelist was out of business last 
month. He had been sentenced to San 
Quentin prison. The Tennessee cowboy, 
C. Thomas Patten (see THE LUTHERAN, 
July 19} had made a good-sized fortune 
out of the preaching business in Oakland, 
California. He was found guilty of put- 
ting in his own pockets at least $14,750 
collected for his church. 


Debate on "released time" 

School teachers and church leaders 
differed in their opinions of released-time 
religious instruction in New York City 
last month. They met to frame a com- 
mittee report for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth which is 
to be held in December. 

Most school teachers, it was reported, 
think that releasing children from public 
school an hour a week for religious in- 
struction is a waste of time and money. 
The children who do not request to be 
released have nothing to do while the 
others are away. Some of those who 
asked to be released for the religious 
instruction don’t actually go to a church 
or synagogue during the specified period, 
but take a vacation instead. 2 

Final recommendation of the group, 
drawn up by Msgr. Cornelius Drew of 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Rev. 
Joseph A. Belgum of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Brooklyn, stated “the 
released-time program should be contin- 
ued, with a frank discussion of its difficul- 
ties in administrative co-operation.” 


World News Notes 


Spread out the people 

FOREIGN MINISTERS of European na- 
tions recently issued a communique 
urging the migration of displaced persons 
from crowded Europe to less thickly pop- 
ulated continents. Africa was the most 
frequently considered location. Many in 
Central Africa would welcome white im- 
migration on a large scale, including un- 
skilled labor. They hope for a modest 
beginning of industrialization. 

The Rhodesia Tobacco Association is 
arranging to work a number of farms 
with European labor, but that will likely 
become a supervising force over native 
workers. 

The idea of this migration, however, is 
taking on a larger meaning, due to the 
development of far-reaching planes and 
possible atomic destruction. Britain’s fa- 
mous jet-plane designer, Frank Whittle, 
thinks mass migration should be con- 
ducted to the Commonwealth dominions 
if the Homeland hopes to survive an 
atomic war. Mr. Whittle believes Britain 
is the “most vunerable country in the 
world.” 

After such a migration, the people re- 
maining should be widely spread to pro- 
vide a poor target for bombing. Another 
advantage is suggested for the migration; 
50,000,000 Britons live in a land which 
is not capable of feeding itself.” Large 
cities are becoming an anachronism. Per- 
haps that realization accounts for a notice- 
able slowing process of their growth. 


Refugees move slowly 

THOUGH MONTHS have passed since the 
India-Pakistan agreement on refugees was 
signed, the situation of the displaced per- 
sons of both countries continues unsatis- 
factory, but especially in India. The net 
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* So far the daily death-toll has been re 


influx into India from East Bengal i: 
15,000 to 20,000 every week, and tha 
has precipitated new poverty in loca: 
society. 

The West Bengal refugee camps ar) 
overcrowded, and Calcutta’s Sealdah Ste) 
tion is jammed with an average of 13,00% 
refugees on its platforms. They wa) 
anxiously for days on end to be eva 
uated from their deplorable condition: 


markably light—less than half a dozen—- 
but this may be counted on to gro 
rapidly worse. 

The India Government is losing fi 
because the local police fail to deal ad) 
quately with the ever-increasing wave « 
petty thievery and intimidation on th 
part of the resident population, which r 
sents the inconveniences occasioned | 
their unwelcome visitors. 


School days in Russia 
Russia’S AMBITIOUS goal, to effect ur 


Minister of Education of the Russi: 
Soviet, in a highly critical article 
Komsomolskaya Pravda. 

He arraigns the school authorities ij, 
cause the enrollment of pupils is nowh 
completed in the primary and second. §,, 
schools. The failure is worst in the p 
vinces of Novosibirsk, Kurgan and Sta’) 
grad, in the Krasnoyarsk territory, and # i 
autonomous Republic of Dagestan. 

Youthful absenteeism -is understa#, 
able, especially with the connivance | 


ing. The chief blame, however, 
upon the school officials for failure to @ 


roll children and to enforce attendance. 

Even more serious is the low standard: 
of teaching, poor preparation of the teach- 
ers, insufficient equipment of the school- 
rooms, lack of school buildings. Oddly 
enough the worst let-down is in the qual- 
ity and performance of the instructors 
{ teaching the Russian language, especially 
among the non-Russian minorities, and 
there are so many of them. Evidently 
i) these resent very naturally displacement 
‘of theis own native tongues, and their 
local teachers may sympathize with them. 


Don't trust the premier 

SoME pouBT has risen concerning the 
reliability of General Razmara, Iran’s 
new premier. The hopes aroused by the 
overthrow of the former corrupt and un- 
dependable administration seems to have 
been premature, according to some re- 
ports concerning the new “strong man.” 
Diplomats of western nations, who 
ave been seeking firm agreements with 
Iran concerning her rich stores of oil, 
feel now that they may be involved in a 
“dangerous gamble” with Premier Raz- 
ara. They have learned that, in times 
ast, he “flirted frequently with the Reds 
‘o the North and the Communists at 
nome.” 


tricter control in the Philippines 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS in the Philip- 
dines are bad, and methods used by the 
overnment to improve the situation are 


Foreigners, especially Americans and 
chinese, have been the chief sufferers 


eet with tight restrictions. To make 
eir business harder a state trading com- 
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pany Competes in importing, wholesaling 
and retailing and, in cases of shortages, 
the state organization has power to seize 
private goods and inspect books of pri- 
vate firms. Manufacturers fare little bet- 
ter, because the government has become 
the-biggest owner of plants and factories 
on the islands. 


It's cheaper to wear nothing 

CLOTHING CosTs have lifted their pro- 
hibitive hands to the advance of civiliza- 
tion in the most remote regions, even in 
Togoland. A missionary doctor is said to 
have discouragingly informed Trygve Lie 
that “nudism”—three or four rows of 
glass beads or a bunch of, grass—does just 
that in his territory. 

But there are grave economic reasons 
to be considered. The women are per- 
fectly willing to adopt the advanced styles 
urged by the missionary. It is the native 
rulers who object. Their prestige is meas- 
ured by the size of their harems. They say 
it would be manifestly impossible to keep 
an adequate number for dignity—say 40 
or 50 wives—if they all had to be dressed! 


Odds and ends 

SHARK-LIVER OIL, which has a much 
higher Vitamin A potency than cod-liver 
oil, has been made more palatable. Its 
stubbornly offensive smell and taste haye 
been removed ‘by a process developed by 
the University of Bombay, India... . 
LONDON's transit system intends to retire 
all its streetcars, and replace them with 
double-decker buses as fast as possible. 
This will take at least until 1952... . 
“BAGASSE,” made from the refuse fibre 
of sugar cane, may furnish a substantial 
addition to newsprint stock. To that end 
it has been successfully tested by the Daily 
Transcript-Telegram, of Holyoke, Mass., 
which recently used it in a trial issue of 
the journal. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT has had a hard 
time giving away its surplus food. Huge 
stocks of perishable commodities were ac- 
cumulated as a result of the farm price 
support program. A law was passed au- 
thorizing the Department of. Agriculture 
to offer the food free of charge to school 
lunch programs, public and private wel- 
fare agencies. But the cost of transporta- 
tion, plus the inconvenience and expense 
of packaging the bulk shipments for in- 
dividual distribution, kept most of the 
eligible agencies from accepting the offer. 

Stockpiles continued to grow. Ware- 
houses bulged with 80 million pounds of 
cheese, 107 million pounds of dried eggs, 
192 million pounds of butter, 322 million 
pounds of dried milk. These four items 
came to a total value of $300 million. The 
government was prohibited by law from 
selling the food on the open market in 
competition with private business. 


Christian conscience 
THE CONSCIENCES of many, both in and 
out of the government, were troubled by 
the contrast between the mounting in- 
ventories of unused food and the desper- 
ate hunger in many parts of the world. 
The spectacle of food in danger of spoil- 
ing while in America and other lands 
children were undernourished led many 
church groups to urge the U.S. govern- 
ment to bold and imaginative action. 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, meeting at Chi- 
cago in March, passed this resolution: 
“WHEREAS there are millions of people 
in our world who are suffering from un- 
dernourishment and poverty; and 
“WHEREAS our country has great stocks 
of surplus foods in storage, with sub- 
stantial quantities in danger of deteriorat- 
ing; and 
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SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


“WHEREAS the Christian people of 
America have a deep desire that the states- 
manship of our government reflect the 
highest humanitarian and charitable prin- 
ciples; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the National Lu- 
theran Council respectfully urge the Pres- 
ident and Congress to act promptly tc 
give and to deliver surplus food now helc 
in storage to the hungry peoples of the 


*world.” 


Copies of the NLC resolution were sen: 
to the House Agriculture Committee 
which was considering legislation to dea’ 
with the problem. 


Favorable action 

PaRTLy as a result of the public inter 
est, the House Agriculture Committe® 
drafted and reported favorably a new bi) 
(H.R. 9313) which would authorize th 
payment of the cost of packaging an 
transporting the food. This would coy 
an additional outlay of $50 million. 

The bill designated the types of agew 
cies eligible to receive this doubly-fre 
food. In the order of priority, they are 
elementary and secondary schools f« 
lunch programs; the Bureau of Indi 
Affairs; federal, state, and local publ! 
welfare organizations; penal institutios 
and non-profit hospitals; private welfa 
organizations for use in the U.S. and i 
possessions; governmental, inter-gover § 
mental, and private welfare organizatio | 
for distribution outside the U.S. 

If the House passes the bill, it will — 
to the Senate for action. If it is approw 
by the Senate, an appropriation will sit 
need to be voted. In the pressure whilil 
is inevitable before adjournment, t!}) 
may fall short of final passage unl) 
there is a strong expression of popu 
support. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSE 


The Luthe» 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


AFTER TWO YEARS of resettlement ex- 
| perience, what can be said of the future 
tasks of the Lutheran World Federation 
Service to Refugees? First, let’s cast a 
glance at the remaining task of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization which is 
in charge of displaced persons. It—the 
IRO—still has a big job to finish before 
closing down on March 31, 1951. 

About 800,000 people have been sent 
to new homelands, but approximately 
220,000 persons remain to be resettled 
in the next eight months. Of these, it is 
hoped that the U.S. will take 140,000 in 
addition to 185,000 already accepted. 
The remaining 80,000 will be divided 
among Australia (35,000), Canada 
(10,000) and other member nations of 
TRO, 

There is something about the bare re- 
cital of such statistics that leaves most of 


selves? United States Lutherans alone 


Haven’t we done enough? Maybe the 
Catholic and Jewish organizations have 
§done more. Maybe our U.S. Lutheran 
otal does not bulk large in the grand total 


So FAR AS THE Lutheran Church is con- 
cerned, the question is well worth an- 
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We Can’t Quit Now 


One-tenth of the Lutherans of the world lost their homes as a 


result of World War Il. We're trying to help them relocate 


swering. If the total number of Luther- 
ans in the world is about 70,000,000, it 
may be said that approximately one-tenth 
of them have lost their homes during the 
last 10 years. This is a fact that bulks 
large in the thinking of the Lutheran 
World Federation. Because—having lost 
homes and country—several million Lu- 
therans stand to lose their church also, 
and their church to lose them! If the 
erection or repair of bombed-out build- 
ings is a challenge to us, how much more 
of a challenge is presented by the rebuild- 
ing of scattered memberships. 

But this is a staggering task. The Lu- 
theran churches of Latvia and Esthonia 
have suffered a tragic fate. Additional 
thousands of Polish, Hungarian, Lith- 
uanian, Ukrainian, and Slovak Lutherans 
have shared this fate. Their churches have 
often been cut in half by the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Take Esthonia, for example, which had 
a Lutheran population of 850,000 in a 
total of 1,200,000 inhabitants. It is to 
be feared that little or nothing will be left 
of Lutheranism in Esthonia itself. About 
60,000 Lutherans went into exile—at least 
23,000 into Sweden and 30,000 into Ger- 
many, from where the majority have now 
emigrated to new homes overseas. What 
is happening to this remnant, that is, the 
60,000 in exile? 

There are considerable numbers of 
Esthonians among the displaced persons 
who went to Australia. They are now 
being served by three Esthonian pastors 
in the United Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church there. The Lutheran churches of 
the United States and Canada also, as well 
as the Lutheran Council of Great Britain, 
have been keen to help Esthonian pastors 
to minister to their own people and re- 
tain them in the world-wide Lutheran 
fellowship. 

But keeping these people in the church 
is by no means easy. Many refugees never 
attended their home churches regularly. 
Their experiences in bitter exile have not 
been conducive, by and large, to deepen 
spirituality. From Australia, for example, 
comes the frank statement that of the 
known 20,000 Lutherans—mostly Lat- 
vians and Esthonians—who have landed 
there, not more than 3,000 have been 
brought into close contact with our 
church! Probably the same percentage 
of success prevails in other countries of 
reception. Can we then say we have done 
enough? 


As REGARDS the 23,000 Esthonians in 
Sweden, the Church of Sweden appointed 
six Esthonian pastors to serve their peo- 
ple in various regions. From 1944 to 
1949 it is recorded that 2,511 church 
services were held, 638 children baptized, 
1,230 confirmed under the supervision 
and leadership of Archbishop Koepp who 
himself is in exile. Few Swedish church- 
men, if any, will pretend that enough 
has been done for the brethren. 

Latvia (2,000,000 population) was 
nearly 60 per cent Lutheran, of whom 
tens of thousands have perished in the 
last 10 years. About 7,000 Latvians 
found refuge in Sweden and more than 
100,000 in Germany and Austria, whence 
many thousands have emigrated all over 
the world. Their spiritual head is vener- 
able Archbishop Grunbergs, around 
whom they gathered and to whom they 
clung in Germany. But how long will 
these bonds hold across 3,000 miles, 6,000 
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miles, or 12,000 miles of intervenins 
ocean? 

Does all this mean that our chaplainc) 
efforts among the DRs in Europe hav 
been in vain? Does it mean that we 
should abandon our efforts as futile? O: 
does it mean that we should redoubk 
those efforts to bring these people back 
into the Christian. fellowship? I say 
“Christian” rather than Lutheran becaus« 
there is no good reason to believe tha 
the majority of Lutheran refugees ar 
transferring their allegiance elsewhere 
On the contrary, if they drift out of Lu 


‘theran sight, the chances are that they 


have joined the great throng of the “un 
churched.” This is not good for the 
church, or for the people, or for the na 
tion to which they now belong. 


EVEN MORE TERRIBLE is the plight o 
practically the entire Transylvanian Lu 
theran church and a dozen other “Volks 
deutsche” groups with their large Lu 
theran constituencies, such as the Polanc 
Germans (280,000), the Yugoslav Ger 
mans (105,000), the Slovak German: 
(20,000), the Bessarabian German: 
(100,000). All told, these groups add uy 
to 1,202,000 refugees—mostly Lutherar 
—in Germany alone, plus anothe 
100,000 Lutherans in Austria. 

For the past year our Lutheran Service 
to Refugees has been trying to help some 
of them find a new future in westert 
Europe or overseas. We've sent a fev 
handfuls to Chile, Australia, and Brazi 
and perhaps an “armful” to Canada. Buy 
our lonely efforts have not even produce¢ 
a dent in the great problem. Admittedly 
most of these refugees will never leav 
Europe and perhaps it is better so. Shal 
we give up—or shall we seriously under 
take the still greater task of helping them 
to make place for themselves in centra 
Europe? 


The Luthera’ 
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- In addition to these stateless Volks- 
deutsche groups looms that even larger 
presence of really huge churches-in-exile 
which are actually German. When the 
Oder-Neisse boundary was established, 
three large provinces were taken from 
Germany to be added to Russia and Po- 
land. Practically all the people of these 
predominantly Protestant provinces were 
evacuated. This means that about 600,000 
Lutherans from East Pomerania, 
1,500,000 from East Prussia, and 
2,000,000 from Silesia plus 250,000 from 
Danzig, another sub-total of 4,350,000 
brethren, went into forced exile. 

| Here our help has been both nominal 
and indirect, for it has flowed meagerly— 
a total of $200,000 in two years— 
through the channel of the German Lu- 

theran churches which asked for outside 
aid to cope with the sudden inundation 
of people from the east. In many parts of 

‘Germany and Austria, the traditional con- 
fessional picture has radically changed. 
‘Great blocks of Protestants have estab- 

lished heavily populated parishes, and 

American Lutheran resources have been 

‘called in to provide support for pastoral 

ervices, community centers, and welfare 

‘assistance. 


IT Is CERTAIN THAT in the course of the 
next decade—if world conditions permit 
|—tens of thousands of Germans and per- 
sons of German ancestry will emigrate 
overseas on their own initiative and with- 
}out much technical assistance from any 
agency. The big problem will be to keep 
‘1 finger on the pulse of this movement so 


that our churches may combine to render 
a spiritual ministry at every stage of every 
journey. 

One can only guess at the vast numbers 
of Germanic wanderers whose migration 
in the past two centuries has carried them 
far out of reach of the church to which 
they once belonged. Additional millions 
may be lost today and become an urgent 
missionary challenge tomorrow if we do 
not anticipate their departures and ar- 
rivals. No, we have not yet done enough. 

Each of the three categories—the non- 
Germans, the folk-Germans and the Ger- 
man nationals—pose a different set of 
problems but, taken together, they con- 
stitute a very large fraction of our total 
fellowship. Their future is a matter of 
major concern to us. In short, we may 
be said to face a slightly larger problem 
than that of the good Samaritan. The 
body of the stricken refugee on the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho seems heavier 
than we can lift or our little donkey can 
bear. But—one thing is certain—we can- 
not leave him where we found him, nor 
can we carry him halfway to the inn and 
say that we have done enough. 

Our Service to Refugees is changing, 
yes, but it is not yet finished. It is chang- 
ing from an emergency emigration and 
chaplaincy based on Geneva to a sturdy 
world-wide network of Lutheran-church 
agencies which are taking an active share 
in guiding migration and in the permanent 
rehabilitation of peoples because we are 
convinced that the church—like the ark 
of Israel—must stay in the center of the 
moving community of man. 


“IN SOME quite fundamental way we are all the equals of Isaiah, 
Plato, Galileo, Milton, Dickens, Darwin, Churchill and Nehru... 
Casanova, Jack the Ripper and Heinrich Himmler. Surely, we must take 
3) it both ways—downward as well as up.” 


and 


RICHARD ACLAND in Nothing Left to Believe? (Longmans, Green) 
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Lutherans Meet at Toronto 


By GUSTAV K. WIENCKE 


Lutherans of 15 countries shared information about what they are doing in religious 


education. In iron-curtain countries as well as in the West, teachers are active 


STREETCARS ROLLING north one Mon- 
day last month along a main street in 
Toronto carried a strangely assorted 
cargo. By that time, Toronto inhabitants 
were used to seeing on their streets bright- 
eyed folk of many hues and costumes. 
They were the five-thousand-odd visitors 
and delegates to the mid-century conven- 
tion sponsored by the World Council of 
Christian Education. 

On this Monday evening the visitors 
separated into varied church families. 
Moving north, as if drawn by the magnet 
of the Augsburg confession, went Lu- 
therans. 

Standing on the steps of his new church 
building, Paster Eric Christensen of St. 
Ansgar’s (UELC) saw strangers meet on 
the church lawn and become friends in 
a matter of minutes. He heard a salad 
mixture of tongues and oddly pronounced 
English. Then he hurried inside to find 
more chairs, and still more chairs, until 
250 Lutherans from 15 countries could 
be seated. 

In the course of the evening’s worship 
and fellowship the slowly ripening fruit 
of the ecumenical movement and of the 
Lutheran World Federation became evi- 
dent. Not only in common tasks of parish 
education, but also in a shared Lutheran 
heritage did the dark-skinned man from 
Madagascar (Jean Baptisti Renaivo), the 
blonde Sunday school teacher from Nor- 
way (Gerd Sollid), the ordained woman 


Dr. Wiencke is an editor on the staff of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board. 
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pastor from Germany (Dr. Bourbeck) 
find a mutual understanding. 


How DOES THE JoB of Christian edu- 
cation look to Lutherans around the 
world? From behind the iron curtain, Dr. 
Walter Zimmermann of eastern Germany 
spoke of the training, since 1945, of 
15,000 Christian teachers of religion. A 
young man from Hungary told of a parish 
where 96 per cent of the pupils registered 
for religious instruction, despite opposi- 
tion of the Communists. 

From other hard-pressed lands, Fuad 
Nucho of Jordan told of Christians be- 
tween the millstones of Mohammedanism 
and Judaism, but also of new opportuni- 
ties to witness to the Mohammedans. Ex- 
pressing gratitude for LWA funds to Fin- 
land, Bishop Elis Gulin said, “We did not 
take the money in dollars, but in coffee. 
And we sold it for six times its American 
price—to build two educational centers?” 

Mr. Julin, speaking in Danish, told of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Sun- 
day school movement, now being cele- 
brated in 2,290 Sunday schools in Den- 
mark. Yngve Iverson, a pastor from 
Sweden, spoke of the two critical fronts 
appearing in parish education, one in the 
factory districts, another in the home. Mr- 
Helgi Tryggvason of Iceland admitted! 
that religious education was not in good 
condition in a state church where the 
main emphasis is put on the public 
school. When the evening ended, Lu- 
therans from. Madagascar, Japan, Soutk 
Africa, India, Western Germany, Nor 


The Luthera 


At Toronto delegates met in the shadow of 
a statue of Robert Raikes, who in 1780 opened 
the first Sunday school for underprivileged boys 


way, the United States, and Canada had 
spoken. 


THE WEEK-LONG 60-nation convention, 
centering in Toronto University buildings 
and spilling over into many churches, did 
not meet to pass resolutions and elect of- 


st 


ficers. Rather it met unofficially in a hun- 
dred discussion and Bible study groups, in 
special interest groups, and in huge eve- 
ning meetings to share insights, experi- 
ences, problems, purposes. There was 
little self-congratulation, far more of a 
sober consciousness of the vast faceless 
enemy which every Sunday school around 
the world must combat—secularism. 

Wider perspectives emerged from the 
convention. North American visitors, 
looking at the faces that went with U.S.A. 
badges, saw the Negro Christians make 
up a very sizable segment of American 
Christianity. A note of urgency appeared 
in Dr. Erich Voehringer’s words: “In a 
hundred years the world’s population 
doubles. But the proportion of Christians 
is decreasing.” 

A wistful eagerness for educational 
work among youth and children was evi- 
dent in some visitors from distant, adult- 
centered churches. And many American 
visitors, immersed in details of tech- 
nique, noted among “foreign” visitors a 
deeply serious encounter with biblical 
fundamentals, and with the Christian gos- 
pel. And all were under the spell of the 
convention motto, “Jesus Christ, Teacher 
and Lord.” 


LIFE 
“You KNow, Dick, I saw something rather unusual the other day,” 
Bill said. “I had an appointment with the doctor. As | looked at the table 
for some reading material, I noticed he had a Bible right there with all 


the magazines.” 
“That is strange,’ 
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Dick said. 


** 


“T don’t remember noticing that.” 
Then he said in a kidding manner, “What one did you say you picked up?” 
“Why—,” Bill replied, a trifle embarrassed, “I decided to read Life.” 


a 


* 


This conversation, which [| had overheard, seemed to stick in my 


mind. 
up the Bible? 
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If Bill had really wanted to read Life, wouldn’t he have picked 


—BeETTY HODGES 


. Nominations to 1950 ULCA Convention 


This is the official list of persons nominated for 
places on United Lutheran boards and agencies 


IN ACCORDANCE with the by-laws of 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
governing nominations, the 1950 conven- 
tion’s Committee on Nominations met in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 14 and 15, The 
church’s 12 elective agencies suggested a 
total of 106 names to the committee. 
Delegates produced an additional 301 
suggestions. From the list of 407 names 
proposed (there were 340 in 1948), to- 
gether with some suggestions by its mem- 
bers at the Pittsburgh meeting, the com- 
mittee selected two nominees for each 
vacancy. 

Should any nominee find himself “un- 
able or unwilling to serve” he should at 
once inform the Secretary of the Church, 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D,, 231 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, of his decision. A duly authorized 
sub-committee of the Committee on Nom- 
inations will, if necessary, hold a meeting 
prior to the opening of the Des Moines 
convention to fill vacancies caused by 
such declinations. 

It will be possible for any delegate to 
propose additional nominations from the 
floor immediately following the submis- 
sion to the convention of the official re- 
port of the Committee on Nominations, 
That report is scheduled for presentation 
at the first business session, Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, 1950, 2 to 5 p.M., in KRNT Radio 
Theater, 10th Avenue and Pleasant Street, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Following is the slate of nominees cer- 
tified to the secretary of the church by 
the Rev. Dwight F. Putman, D.D., chair- 
man, and the Rev. Lauri J. Anderson, 
secretary, of the 1950 ULCA Conven- 
tion’s Committee on Nominations. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Term expiring 1954 
3 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL SYNOD 
Boliek, Wynne C, South Carolina 
Brown, Pleasant David North Carolina 
Putman, Dwight F. Central Pa, 
Scherer, J, J., Jr. Virginia 
Schmieder, John H. Canada | 
Speaker, Lewis P. Texas 


| 
| 
j 
i 


LAY 

Bischoff, Norman E, Ohio 
Hare, B, B, South Carolina — 
List, Erwin H, Illinois 


Rights, Eugene H. 
Wolf, Herman B. ' 
Zimmerman, William F, 


Rocky Mountain 
North Carolina { 
Pittsburgh 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION | 
Term expiring 1956 


2 Clerical and | Lay Member to be elected 


CLERICAL 
Billheimer, Stanley 
Pershing, Benjamin H, 
Rinde, Thomas D, 
Sutter, Frederic 


LAY 


Central Pa, 
Ohio 
lowa 


New York 


Baldwin, George A, Pittsburgh | 
Orth, Charles E., Sr, Maryland : 

SALE SEI © e" ais | 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS | 
Term expiring 1956 \ 
4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected j 
CLERICAL 
Erb, Earl 5, Pa, Ministerlu i 
Kahlenberg, Henry Y. Floridesf | 
Keck, A. 1, Sr. Indianen} |, 


Lotz, Albert W. 
Rudisill, Jacob E, 
Schillinger, George W. 
Yost, John L, 

Zeidler, C, H. 


aie 
LAY 
Keehelf, John G, Wy 
Noorer, Merman W, 


Klelts, Miss Dorothy M, 


Mauney, Aubrey 
Metiger, Alvin 
Moller, M, Pay dey 


South Gavalina 


GoorglaAlabama 
Pa, Minlateriun 


North Carolina 
Canada 
Marylanel 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS AND 
WEST INDIES MISSION HOARD 


Term axpliing 1986 


4 Clerloal and 9 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 

Manson, My Wy A, 
Hoh, Paul Jy 
Jacobi, Albert G, 
Ludwig, Prederiek R, 
Madsen, Prank P, 
Mahl, Herbert M4, 
Moraek, b, Ray 
Rasmussen, My Ty 


LAY 

Denny, Lielus A, 
Downing, LY, 
Drinhaus, Pred W, 
Puss, Mervyn ©, 
Korn, John Carsten 
Sehust, Clarence bL, 


Gantral Pa, 


Pa, Mintateriun 


Oanada 
lowa 
Michigan 
New York 
Wartburg 
Northweat 


South Gavolina 
Northwest 
Warthura 
Marylanel 

New Jeray 
Inellana 


HOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 


Term expiring 1966 


A Clerical and 1 Lay Members to be elected 


OLERIGAL 

Curran, George J, 
Dozer, Reginald [, 
Kulman, Ray b, 
Lehmann, MT, 
Rhoads, Luke I, 
Ruoss, GO, Martin 
Strieklar, Luther W, 
Zimman, Willlam ©, 


LAY 

Evjen, Vielor 

Graber, Marvey J, 

Grade, Arthur b, 

Hamer, Robert ©, 

J Patriek, Willlam Phy de 
Smith, Mes, G, Morris 
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Ilinols 
Pittsburgh 
New York 

Canada 
GCantral Pay 

Pa, Ministerium 
Virginia 

Ohie 


Maryland 
Canada 
Northwest 
Marylanel 
Contral Pa, 
Central Pa, 


HOARD OF DEACONESS WORK 


Term expiring (86 


? Glarioal and a Lay Mambers to be elected 


OLERICAL 

Auman, Russell Prank 
Waughinan, Marey f 
MaGreary, George 
Trade, Blered be, 


LAY 
Hollek, Luther @, 


Marroughs, Slater Loulse 
Dyalnger, Miss Mranees 


Vreene, Sletey Marla 
lelanalik, Gharles J, 
Sehuly, Othe t, 


New York 
Central Pa, 
Northwest 
Ilinals 


North Caralina 
Pa, Ministerlum 


Pa, Minivterluiy 


New York 
Maryland 
Iinals 


HOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIER 


Term expliing (986 


1 Lay Members to be elected by the Gonvention 


LAY 


Menninger, Mon, James Py 


Martin, Jahn W, 
Mueller, Pred OG, 
Rive, Johan §, 
Sohuly, Cal 
Spong, Harper W, 


HOARD OF EDUCATION 


Torm expiring [986 


Pa, Minlsterium 
Marylanel 
Narthwast 

Central Pa, 
INinals 
Cantral Pa, 


4 Clerieal and 1 Lay Members to be elested 


OLURIGAL 

Folkamer, Lawrence D, 
Lesher, Leland 

Sehuliy Rudolph @, 
Tambeart, Carl Y, 
Whetstona, Jahn W, 
White, Paul ©, 

Yoelar, Henry O, 
Young, D. truee 


LAY 

Dokma, Rall ty 
Glacdleller, Millard U, 
Hartung, Miss Malena 
Ielass, Walter Py 
MeAllister, Ry lhown 
Sohaadiger, Alvin 


Maryland 
Nebraska 
Vingliia 
Oallfornta 
Cantral Pa, 
New York 
Miehigan 
Ohle 


inate 

Pa, Minlsterium 
New York 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
New Jersey 
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PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 
Term expiring 1956 
3 Clerical and | Lay Member to be elected 


CLERICAL 

Doll, Donald G. 
Freed, Walter Bitner 
Hann, Harold L. 


Central Pa. 
North Carolina 
West Virginia 


Himmelman, G. Lawrence Pittsburgh 
Mueller, Frederick F. Ohio 
Renz, Paul Indiana 
LAY 

Geisel, Horace Central Pa. 
Olson, Carl Nebraska 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Term expiring 1956 
4 Clerical and 3 Lay Members to be elected 


CLERICAL 


Deitz, Reginald C. Pa. Ministerium 


Harman, J. Paul Pittsburgh 
Lange, Melvin S. Virginia 
Puls, Charles A. Northwest 
Rasmussen, Carl C. Central Pa. 
Schmidt, John Ohio 
Stuff, John C. Maryland 
Tappert, Theodore G. Pa. Ministerium 
LAY 


South Carolina 
North Carolina 


Derrick, Noah E. 
Fisher, James L. 


Hanke, O. A. Illinois 
Keiner, Harry C. New York 
Walker, Herbert T. Ohio 
Weber, Carl N. Canada 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH PAPERS 
Term expiring 1956 

2 Clerical and | Lay Member to be elected 
CLERICAL 


Cooper, David F. North Carolina 


Horn, Edward T. Pa. Ministerium 
Venable, Charles Leslie Central Pa. 
Walborn, E. Rudolph Ohio 


LAY 
Heissenbuttel, Ernest G. 
Reck, W. Emerson 


Pittsburgh 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LAY- | 


MEN'S MOVEMENT FOR STEWARDSHIP 
Term expiring 1952 
10 Laymen to be elected by the ULCA 


LAY 

Anderson, Walker A. 
Bodie, Benjamin T. 
Cummings, Robert 
Erb, Frederick G. 
Esser, Charles H. 
Folkemer, Paul I. 
Graf, Alexander 
Hagan, Peter P. 


Canada 

South Carolina 
California 

Pa. Ministerium 
Pa. Ministerium 


Maryland 


Pa. Ministerium 


Hickman, Thomas P. Maryland 
Landis, Harold U, Central Pa. 
Mauney, W. K. North Carolina 
Nissly, Alvin R. Central Pa. 
Roe, Clarence E. Northwest | 
Schust, Clarence L. Indiana 
Speckman, Lawrence F, Kentucky-Tennessee 
Stackel, William H. New York 
Telleen, S. Frederick New York 
Walter, Henry G,. Illinois 
Zehr, Edward G. New York 
Zimmerman, Charles B. Ohio 


Tue Rev. DwicHTr F. PUTMAN, 
Chm., ULCA Nominating Committee 
THE Rev./LAurt J. ANDERSON, 
Sec., ULCA Nominating Committee 
THE Rey. F. EpPLING REINARTZ, 
Sec., The United Lutheran Church in 
America 


“OpviousLy Christian preaching must not be condemned as a failure 
merely because it has not done what it never set out to do; and it cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that it is not a purpose of Christianity to 
make a few clever suggestions so that unregenerate or partially regenerate 
men and women may have a cosy time from the cradle to the grave.” . 
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RICHARD ACLAND in Nothing Left to Believe? (Longmans, Green) 


The Lutheran 


Ohio | 


Western Canada | 


Changes are Proposed in “Occasional Services” 


By BENJAMIN LOTZ 


WHEN THE United Lutheran Church 
meets in October, delegates will be asked 
to give their approval to new forms pre- 
pared for Baptism, Confirmation, Mar- 
riage and the like. These are the work of 
the liturgical commission made up of 
representatives of bodies comprising the 
National Lutheran Council. In these serv- 
ices, nothing has been introduced for the 
mere sake of novelty, but certain impor- 
tant changes have been made, 

In the order for baptism, we are still 
indebted to Dr. Martin Luther who pub- 
lished his litthke Book on Baptism in 1526. 
This work has had a wide and continuous 
influence. The Reformer showed his great 
genius in taking the ancient orders of the 
church and adapting them for use in a 
new day. Every order for baptism pre- 
pared for Lutheran congregations has felt 
this influence. 


THE DIFFERENCES in the proposed or- 
der, however, interest us most of all. 
Among these, there is a rubric or directive 
which will be of great help. It pertains 
to the duties of sponsors—of ancient use 
in the church but not an obligation. It 
provides that only members of the church 
shall be accepted as sponsors. But then 
is added “and they shall be instructed as 
to their spiritual responsibility to the 
child.” 

Pastors will undoubtedly welcome this 
new duty, Too frequently sponsors are 
selected for social and even business rea- 
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The Orders for Baptism, Marriage, and Burials are among those which 


will be revised in the new Service Book for Lutheran churches in America 


sons. They do not always realize that 
along with the parents they shall be in- 
terested chiefly in the religious education 
of the child, that as he grows older he 
may be enabled to grow in wisdom and 
grace. ‘Those who have been asked to be 
sponsors, noting these words of the new 
rubric, will be willing to heed what the 
pastor says to them. 

Some Lutherans will raise their eye- 
brows a bit when they read what seems 
like an innovation. Early in the new 
service, immediately after the exhorta- 
tion, there is the following rubric: Then 
may the Minister make the sign of the 
Cross on the child's forehead and breast, 
saying: Receive the sign of the Holy 
Cross. 

This ought to surprise no one. It is in 
baptism that little ones are received into 
the Church of the Redeemer. They not 
only officially receive their Christian 
name, but for centuries were signed with 
the cross, the oldest of all Christian sym- 
bols. The liturgical scholars of the church 
have restored this ancient custom, not as 
something that must be done, but per- 
missive for those who desire to use it. 


IN THE RUBRICS at the end of the order, 
there is a provision for conditional bap- 
tism. There are times when a person is 
uncertain whether he has been baptized 
or whether he has been properly bap- 
tized. For that reason, the following is 
provided: In case the Minister be uncer- 
tain whether a child has been baptized, or 
has been properly baptized, he shall bap- 
tize him according to the Order, using 
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these words at the pouring of the water, 
N., If thou art not already baptized, 1 
baptize thee: In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen, 

Such changes have been proposed after 
much study and discussion, ‘They will all 
tend to give to those who present childyen 
for baptism a clearer meaning of the sac- 
rament, If they are formally incorpo: 
rated into our service books, they ought 
to be studied carefully by clergy and 
laity, just as they will be studied by many 
delegates to whom they will be presented 
for action and approval, It is hoped that 
baptism will be more meaningful for our 
people if its history and significance are 
constantly presented on every occasion, 
For that reason, the action on the part of 
our delegates ought to be more than 
routine procedure, 


It WILL NOT BE ONLY the prospective 
bride or the pastor who will turn with 
great interest in the new marriage service, 
Who doesn’t enjoy a wedding, and what 
man doesn’t like to look at a pretty bride? 

The attentive observer will immediately 
notice a change in the first rubric if a 
copy of the proposed service comes into 
his hands, Here the 
minister is directed 
to counsel with the 
persons about to be 
In recent 
is being 

more 


married, 
years, it 
recognized 
and more that wise, 
kind words of ad. 
accordance with 


given in God's 


vice, 
word and the Spirit of God, can be help» 
ful as young folks embark together on 
this high adventure. 


This is particularly true when one 
thinks of the great number of divorcees 
that threaten the happiness and well being 
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of our American life, Unfortunately, our 
people are not informed concerning the 
teaching of the Church in regard to mats 
riage and divorcee, Marriage is ideally a 
life-long union in God's sight, Bor that 
reason the pastor may not feel that he 
can marry all those who having been di- 
vorced come to him seeking God's bless. 
ing on their new union, In any case the 
pastor will want to explain the teaching 
of the Scriptures in regard to all of this, 


LUTHERANS WILL BE very interested in 
the following rubric Which comes not pri- 
marily as something new but as really 
true and worthy of the greatest considera. 
tion, All arrangements for the Marriage 
service shall be made in consultation with 
the Pastor, Due reverence shall be maine 
tained in the preparation for, and the cele- 
bration ef the marriage, The uve ef sees 
ular musie shall net be permitted in the 
chureh, 

It seems at first glance that all this is 
so obvious that no mention need be made 
of it, Every pastor Knows that it needs 
to be pointed out specifically, for too often 
there is trite, meaningless secular music 
suggested because it is someone's fa 
vorite, A conscientious pastor and or» 
ganist will find this rubric helpful as they 
try to maintain high standards of music 
which is suitable for the solomn Christian 
service of marriage, 


THERE HAS BEEN LACKING another rus 
bric which now finds a place in the serve 
ice, Tt is a simple direction that the cons 
gregation shall stand, When a lady enters 
room, gentlemen invariably stand, When 
a procession enters the chureh, the con. 
gregation Ought to stand, Certainly when 
the bride walks with her attendants to 
God's altar, those who have come to Wits 
ness the ceremony ought to rise as a token 
of esteem and respect, 

Mor those who desire a longer form 
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than the present one, the following has 
been introduced as an alternative to the 
one presently in use. /, N,, take thee, N., 
to my wedded Wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to eherish till 
death us do part, according to God's holy 
ordinance; and thereto I plight thee my 
troth, A similar form is provided for the 
use of the bride. 

This old English form with its rich his 
torical associations will undoubtedly win 
its way into the hearts of our people if 
adopted. Our present service has often 
seemed too brief and inadequate, and this 
will be remedied by the proposed service, 
Apart from these additions mentioned, a 
Scriptural passage has been introduced 
from the First Epistle of St. Peter, two 
additional prayers and an alternative 
benediction which is as follows: God Al- 
mighty send you His light and truth to 
keep you all the days of your life. The 
hand of God protect you; His holy Angels 
accompany, God ‘the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, cause His 
grace to be mighty upon you. Amen, 


FROM ANCIENT TIMES, men have pre- 
pared their loved ones for burial, washing 
the body and closing the eyes and mouth, 
Christians have done the same, commend: 
ing to God the souls of those departed, 
in the sure and certain hope of the Resur+ 
rection to eternal life. For that reason, 
the chureh has provided a service of 
burial as a fitting commemoration of the 
dead and as a testimony of the Christian 

faith which is stronger than death itself, 

There are countless customs that are 
connected with burial and are often 
merely of local use and often are not at 
all desirable. The chureh seeks in its 
forms of worship to direct those who con- 
duct and participate in its services that 
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all things will be done according to the 
best usage and traditions of the Christian 
faith, Por that reason, the rubries or die 
reetives of the burial are Most 
important, and here we find the preatest 
difference from the meager provisions of 
the old service, 


AN IMPORTANT ADDETIONAL 
that the minister in his customary vest 
ments shall go before the body as it is 
brought into the ehureh, ‘This is an old 
Lutheran custom, and in Burope the mins 
ister is offen accompanied by a choir boy 
MUPPYING A Cross OF ELUCHIX, 

The collin should be placed, as it is 
further directed, before the chaneel in a 
lengthwise position, The congregation is 
requested to stand-a liturgieal prineiple 
that obligates all at every procession to 
do this a8 a token of respect, 

At a burial service, the ehureh seeks 
to avoid every form of vain display, Only 
the flowers of the immediate family shall 
be placed in the ehaneel, Tt is also supe 
gested (hat the congregation provide a 
funeral palle-a cloth covering for the 
casket upon which may be embroidered 
Christian symbols, Prom this our English 
word pallhearer is derived, It would 
likely be purple or black in color, The 
pall—eovering over claborate and expens 
sive or cheap and plain caskets alike 
signifies that all men are alike in the sight 
of God and is an aid for those who try to 
make every funeral dignified and modest, 
befitting Christian humility, 


service 


rubrie is 


Ir is PURTHER pirneernp that during 
the burial service the coffin shall remain 
closed, This seems to be such & wise pros 
cedure that one may wonder why any 
would desire it otherwise, If a viewing 
of the dead is desired, it is not to be held 
at the service where the emphasis is on 
the life eternal in Jesus Christ. Por with 
him there is no parting and no farewell! 
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Thesnew order again stresses that the 
proper place for Christian burial is in 
God’s house. Too often our people are 
persuaded otherwise by those who have a 
mistaken notion that a church funeral is 
more difficult than any other. Rather the 
services in God’s house, associated with 
the comfort of God’s word and _ sacra- 
ment, makes it rather a place of refuge 
and a tower of strength. 


FOR THESE REASONS, the church does 
not permit the services to be interrupted 
by the exercises of secular organizations. 
This is definitely stated in the rubrics. For 
the service provided by the church is that 
of Christian burial where the saving power 
of Jesus Christ is proclaimed and exalted. 
Thus any patriotic, beneficial or partly 


religious service Ought not to intrude and 
thereby perchance minimize in the hearts 
of those present the gracious comfort of 
the Christian gospel. 

For that reason, the mortician should 
not be permitted to make any arrange- 
ments, even the choice of the day of 
burial, without consultation with the pas- 
tor. A long experience based on many 
instances makes this a wise provision. 

Thus with the wisdom and consecration _ 
of loving hands and hearts, the Christian 
burial becomes for those present not 
merely a service of consolation and com- 
fort but a testimony of the enduring, eter- 
nal fellowship of believers with the Re- 
deemer. That is the real purpose of the 
Christian burial. 
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CouLpn’t Say “No” 

FINDING TEACHERS for our community vacation Bible school had not 
been easy. We Lutherans to date had not furnished a single teacher. 
There was still the primary group for which no one had been found. 

Presently the chimes for the front door sounded. The lady of the 
parsonage answered. I recognized the voice as that of our very capable 
primary superintendent from our Sunday school. Instantly 1 sprang up, 
shouting, “Lock the doors. When she sees the new materials with the 
daily work sheets for our Bible school she will not be able to resist.” 

Soon I joined the lady of the parsonage and her caller. The teacher 
barely glanced at the fine new materials our Parish and Church School 
Board had published and which I had handed to her. Minutes later she 
left the parsonage. While I had hoped she would not be able to resist, 
that is exactly what she did. 

I didn’t press the point. After all there is such a thing as giving a 
most willing worker too much to do. We sat silently in the study, the 
parsonage lady quietly lending me her moral support, and then it hap- 
pened—the phone rang. I had merely to reach out and pick up the 
receiver on my desk. I was most amazed! The voice said, “Pastor, I 
just now got home. My conscience is hurting me. Ul take that class in 
the community Bible school. Can you bring out the materials this 
evening?” 

My exultation knew no bounds and TI thought, “Would that there 
were thousands more Christians with consciences just like that—con- 
sciences that won't let one say “No” when the Lord's work is waiting 
to be done!” GeEorGE E. Bowersox, JR. 
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You Have to Work at Things to Succeed 


By W. R. SIEGART 


Here are stories of three people and the way they went about their work. Unless you 


make some effort over and above requirements of your job, you can't expect results 


WE WERE TOURING a steel mill to learn 
how modern steels are made. In one of 
the melting rooms three large electric fur- 
naces were spaced along one wall. With 
their giant electrodes sticking out and the 
intensely hot boiling mass within, they 
seemed like something from the infernal 
regions. Along the other side of the room 
were lined giant pouring ladles. Some of 
these had flames of burning oil within to 
heat, dry and cleanse them, 

We were told that a furnace was soon 
to be emptied. So we waited and asked 
questions. When the signal was given, an 
overhead crane picked up one of the huge 
ladles, carried it to the proper furnace, 
and soon the molten metal was all in the 
ladle. Then began the pouring into the 
billet forms. As each mold was filled a 
young man came along and covered the 
molten metal with a few inches of a pow- 
dered substance. 

Up to now all our questions had been 
answered politely, so we ventured to ask 
the young man something, 


“WHAT IS THAT you are putting on top 
of the molten metal, and what is it for?” 

“1 don’t know,” he replied. “I was just 
told to put it on after these things were 
filled,” 

We tried another question, “What kind 
of steel is this?” 

“I don’t know. 
business.” 

Maybe, we thought, he just started 
working here, so we asked, “How long 


That’s none of my 
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have you been working at this?” 

“Six months,” he said. 

Amazed that someone could work six 
months at the same thing without know- 
ing what he was using, or why he was 
using it, we asked, “Don’t you ask ques- 
tions? Don’t you want to learn more of 
this business than 
what you are do- 
ing?” 

The young man 
was obviously an- 
noyed with us as 
he said, “Listen, I 
just work 
This is 
and I do what I’m told.” 


here, 
my job 


LATER WE ENDED our tour in the spe- 
cially designed laboratory building. The 
most modern equipment for almost every- 
thing connected with the steel industry is 
there, Simple chemical analysis and 
physical tests may be made, Research re- 
sults in new steels for special uses, It is 
an intricate but well-planned laboratory. 

‘The man who escorted us and explained 
everything to us was obviously not yet 
40 years old. He seemed very familiar 
with everything on the three floors. He 
knew exactly what, how, and why every- 
thing was being done. Before we left we 
asked him who was in charge of this 
laboratory. 

“Tam,” he said very quietly. 

“How long have you been here?” we 
asked——and then added as if to explain 
the question—“Certainly it requires an 
extensive knowledge and experience to 
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manag such a complicated laboratory.” 

“I graduated from college nine years 
ago and have worked here ever since,” 
he replied. 

“That isn’t all the story. You have to 
know a lot more here than a four-year 
college course teaches you. Some of the 
things you are doing here are so new that 
they are not yet in college courses.” 


HE SEEMED RELUCTANT to go further, 
but finally said, “When I started working 
here I observed, I asked questions of 
those who knew more than I. I read. 1 
studied. I wanted to learn all I could. 
And the strange thing is that when those 
over me found out that I wanted to learn 
all I could, they helped me. | didn’t pay 
much attention to hours. I was interested 
in learning everything I could about lab- 
oratory work.” 

“You still don’t seem to pay much at- 
tention to hours, we remarked. “It is late, 
yet when we came in you were in your 
office, and it looked as if you were work- 
ing at something.” 

“Yes, when we have a particular prob- 
lem I like to come down here in the eve- 
ning when the place is quiet and study it. 
There is always something to learn.” 


AFTER THE FUNERAL SERVICE for an 
elderly woman the family presented me 
with her Bible. All her life she had been 


faithful at church. She was the sort of 
person who would be missed. 

She knew the Bible, was able to repeat 
from memory many passages, and could 
always turn to the proper place to find 
anything she desired. Later, when I ex- 
amined her Bible, I learned the answer. 
At the end of every book there was a 
series of notes, “Finished” and the date. 
She had not neglected a single book and 
had read each one several times. No one 
knows how many times she had read the 
entire Bible because others which she had 


‘owned before this one had been worn out. 


To her the Bible was the Word of God 
and in it were the words of life. She knew 
that the only way to learn the Bible was 
to read and study it, meditate and pray. 


ONE IS CONTENT merely to do a job 
without much thought. Another sees the 
whole and seeks to learn that he may 
grow in grace, knowledge and. usefulness. 

Is it any wonder that the best Chris- 
tians, the most active church workers, the 
most faithful disciples of our Lord are 
those who are continually learning? 

The work of the church advances when | 
people know what the church is trying to 
do, and why it is trying to do it. The 
Word of God comes with power to every 
person who receives it and lets God’s will 
become supreme in his soul. 


BIRD SONGS AT NOON 


By HOWARD A. WESSLING 


Even the birds don't know any better than to practice segregation 


THE RAINY SATURDAY was a part of the 
past, buried deep in its own clouds and 
forgotten now in the sunshine of a glo- 


The Rev. Mr. Wessling is pastor of St. Matthew's 
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rious Sunday. My people were home 
again, the smell of dinner teasing their 
empty stomachs. The children, set free 
from their hour of quiet in church, were 
being boys and girls now, nothing more. 
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Inside the parsonage kitchen I could 
hear the coffee percolating in the pot on 
the stove. From our boys’ bedroom came 
the noisy sounds of brothers while they 
changed their clothes. I sat on the steps 
of the back porch still feeling the warm 
rhythm of satisfaction that always is mine 
when the service is over and the people 
have come again for the communion of 
saints and gone away refreshed. 


Up IN THE BRANCHES of the dogwood 
‘tree a robin perched and cocked his head 
toward me. On the fence two sparrows 
twittered and in the apple tree a thrush 
made a throaty. sound. Over in the cor- 
ner, on the bird-bath, a blackbird had 
proclaimed himself king and _ strutted 
around the rim of his concrete throne with 
defiant air. It was dinner time. 

“I broke a few pieces of bread and 
walked to the bird-bath and scattered the 
crumbs on the ground. From all the 
compass-points the birds soared in to the 
table I set for them. But this I saw, as I 
have seen so often before. The robins 
dragged a piece to one side, nervously, 
with an eye on the blackbirds. The spar- 
rows hustled to another corner. Three 
thrushes came in and were gone in a 
flash to the shade of the garage. A sol- 
itary cardinal came for his dinner and 
then with a whirr took off across the 
street with a fleck of white in his beak. 

They had come to a common table set 
with one food where they might have 
lingered and eaten in peace and quiet. 
Yet they hastened down and away to gulp 
their food with suspicion and resentment. 


THE MOTHER SPARROW fed her young 
fledgling over by the rose garden. Under 


the dogwood a robin was feeding her 
child. The slightest slam of the screen- 
door when my child came to join me and © 
all the birds were gone on wings heavy 
with fear . . . the worst fear of all... 
fear where there need be no fear. 

So I sat and waited for them to come 
back . .. silly little birds without human 
intelligence but with all the human 
stupidities. They were afraid of each 
other and afraid of the hand that fed 
them. 

They were black and red and brown 
and they all were birds. They were one in 
many ways. They were birds. They flew 
in the air. They walked on the ground. 
They drank the same water from the same 
vessel. They ate the same bread. They 
had the same fears and distrusts and sus- 
picions fluttering under their feathers... 
of each other and of me. 

They were so very much like people. 
Brown and white and black and red— 
afraid of the hand that feeds them—sus- 
picious and resentful and afraid, taking 
care of their own while running from the 
others, instinctively preserving them- 
selves from what they need not fear if 
only they would know it. 

Then they sang their songs. On their 
perches in the trees they started to sing, 
each in his own way with his different 
song but same theme—contentment and 
joy and satisfaction. They ate their 
crumbs apart from each other. Now they 
sang their separate songs. 

But to the heart of the hand that fed 
them came a symphony that was one, 
different but together, blending as it 
should into the bird songs of noonday. 


A Christian college is one in which every department is marked by 
conscious and unapologetic commitment to the Christian life. 
ELTON TRUEBLOOD in The Common Ventures of Life (Harper) 
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WHO WILL EXPLODE the ecclesiastical 
firecracker? It should come from the pen 
of a layman. But time moves along, and 
not much is done to remedy the situation. 
Look .at our ministry from a_ physical 
standpoint and ask yourselves: “Are we 
treating them like men of learning and 
experience?” 

Too little physical support is given to 
our men with the biggest job in the world. 
Some of them become “begging” parsons 
over the radio from their pulpits to har- 
vest enough to live on. Most of them hes- 
itate to say much about their need for 
salary increase to meet the increased 
cost of living. Only a few are being cared 
for better than they would be in some 
secular work. 

The “man of God” cannot do his best 
work under the handicap of a poor sal- 
ary. His family suffers and so does he. 
I have seen pastors live in houses not 
many of their parishioners would think 
of living in. I have examined some of 
their clothing and found it worn and tat- 
tered. I have seen them weak and sick 
because of the intense demands of their 
parishes, yet living on a salary hardly 
sufficient for the minimum necessities. 


WHAT PASTOR LIKES to hear his dentist, 
doctor, or clothier say: “Well, parson, 
since it’s you, that will cost you... After 
all, you know my regular price is. . .”? 
Would we ministers not like to pay the 
full price and not have to resort to “priv- 
ileges and blushes”? 


S 
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ON PAYING THE PREACHER 


By DAVID F. CONRAD 


Bills add up for the minister as well as 
anybody else. Salaries of most profes- 
sional people haven't kept pace with the 
increased cost of living 


What can the pastor do? Sometimes he 
is ready to give up and get into some 
other work because of his needs, ‘Take 
for instance a minister who is paid $3,000 
annually. There are many who get less 
and few who get more. Of that he must 
give at least his “tithe.” His car expenses, 
in a city where his pastoral work is ex- 
tensive, may run $500 annually, That's 
$800 the minister gives his church each 
year. (Some ministers are not “given” 
new cars each year or any year, so occa- 
sional replacement of the parsonage au- 
tomobile must come from the skimpy 
family budget.) He is left with about 
$2,200 to live on (dress, eat, educate his 
children), Can this be “doing good” unto 
our ministers? 

I know the parsonage is usually pro- 
vided rent-free, but would not most min- 
isters like to have enough to lay aside so 
they can buy a home of their own for 
their old age? With the support the par- 
ish in many cases gives the minister, he 
will end up in an old folks’ home or live 
on the goodness of his children. 


WHAT ABOUT THE young men entering 
the ministry? We tell them it is the great- 
est work in the world, which it is. We 
tell them to do their best for the Lord, 
which they should. But how can the min- 
istry recruit the best of our sons with 
the salaries they must face? 

Upon leaving the seminary many of 
them are married, need a car, must buy 
furniture, and are still in debt for their 
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education, ‘Then to staré out living in 
debt for the next 10 years longer, and 
to pay for necessities, Is this the picture 
we paint for our young ministers ina 
day when they can dip ditehes, wait on 


tables, or bell hop, and have more to live 
on than ministers? 

Shouldn't our chureh couneils and lay. 
men take a new view of the ministry and 
give better support to our ministers? 


PEOPLE PRAYED FOR MRS. WHITE 


By REBECCA PHILLIPS 


A woman seemed hopelessly ill, but her husband asked if everybody would pray 


for her recovery, 


IN Batrimor® a watchmaker, Austin 
White, sat down on a bench in the grounds 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, wrote a 
note to a man working at the radio station, 

“The doctors say they can’t save my 
wile, They say she is bleeding internally 
and only an operation can save her, but 
she is too weak to stand the operation, 
We have spent all the money we had 
saved for years, money with which we 
intended buying a home, to come to this 
hospital and obtain the best doctors and 
the best care our money would buy, And 
now they tell me its no use, Won't you 
ask people to pray that God won't let her 
die?” 

A radio announcer sent that plea out 
over the air waves. Newspapers printed 
the story, Readers and radio listeners be- 
gan calling the hospital and asking for 
Mr. Austin White, & man whom they had 
never seen, to tell him they were praying 
for his wife’s recovery, 


THEY CALLED ON HIM when he went to 
his room fora brief rest, after his vigil at 
the hospital, to tell him not to be discour- 
aged, that God hears earnest prayer and 
His ear is not deaf to the ery of those 
Who pray for another in distress, 

Groups of children in sehools stood and 
prayed silently for Mr, White's wile to 
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She did get well because "God is nearer than the door" 


live, A minister phoned that his congre 
gation was praying for her recovery, A 
little school girl, who had heard this plea 
over the radio in her home in Chicago, 
went to her church every morning before 
she started for school and prayed for the 
wile’s recovery, and a woman Mr, White 
had never seen nor heard of, in Cleveland 
wrote Austin White that she was saying a 
prayer for his wife's recovery every morn« 
ing and every evening, 


Tht pocrors decided to operate, They 
would try, 

‘They did and Mrs, White was able in a 
day or two to speak, She had been so 
weak that she had lost her voice, 

She grew stronger day by day. Roses 
bloomed once more in her cheeks, Came 
the day she could sit up, and Austin White 
asked his friend, the editor, to thank all 
those people for their prayers, 

“T never was mueh of a Christian,” he 
said, “LE didn’t go to chureh as often as 
I should, but | Know God must have been 
walking around out there in the grounds 
the day TI turned to Him, Knowing there 
was no other place to turn but to Him, 
and asked others to pray with me,” 

Austin White had found, as an old 
Irishman onee expressed it, that “Cod is 
nearer than the door,” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE. . STUDIES IN BOOK OF REVELATION . . BY E. E. FLACK 


LUXURY IS DANGEROUS 


This week read Revelation 3:1-6 


SoutH oF THYATIRA, about which we 
studied last week, a distance of some 30 
miles, stands the ancient city of Sardis, 
Whose history dates as far back as the 
twelfth century B.c. Circumstances in the 
life of this city shaped to a remarkable 
extent the character and destiny of the 
church located in that center of industry, 
wealth, and influence, 

Favorably situated on a high plateau 
originally about 1,500 feet above the plain 
at the meeting of important trade routes, 
Sardis was a stronghold for centuries. 
Under several successive Kingdoms it be- 
came the seat of rule and authority. Fora 
long time it was the capital of Lydia. 
Under Roman dominance it arose to 
prominence as a center of provincial 
courts, emperor worship, and industry. 
Like Thyatira, it became widely known 
for its manufacture of woolen goods and 
dyed garments, 


FROM THE DAYS OF CROoESUS, the 
wealthy monarch of Lydia who flourished 
about 560 B.c., Sardis was renowned for 
its luxury and for the sensuality of its 
citizens, But, as usually happens, luxury 
was followed by wantonness, moral lax- 
ity, decay, and death, In fact, Sardis 
became known as “The City of Death.” 

Although it enjoyed a more glorious 
history in the earlier centuries than any 
other center in the province of Asia, it 
lost its former splendor and became a for- 
lorn spectacle. No other city among the 
seven which John addressed could show 
such a contrast between historic splendor 
and subsequent decay, 

Contributing to its decadence was its 
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seemingly secure position. Located on a 
lofty plateau, it was protected on three 
sides by supposedly insurmountable rocky 
barriers. Only on the south was it acces- 
sible and that area could be carefully 
guarded by a small garrison of soldiers. 

But its sense of security led to com- 
placency and carelessness. It was in re- 
ality a false security. Even on the sides 
of its rocky barriers erosion took place, 
leaving great gaps in its crumbling walls 
wide enough to admit enemies at un- 
guarded points. 


AND THIS IS just what happened. On 
at least two historic occasions Sardis was 
caught completely offguard and was cap- 
tured. The first instance was in 549 B.c., 
when Cyrus invaded the city. The other 
occasion was in 218 B.c., when Antiochus 
the Great stealthily gained entrance, over- 
powered sleepy guards, and seized the 
stronghold. Its outward strength had 
proved no guarantee of inner security. 
Thus it lost its splendor and prestige and 
became practically dead. 

Closely related to the experiences of 
the city were the fortunes of the church 
in Sardis. City and church, in fact, show 
about the same characteristics. Sur- 
rounded by luxury, moral laxity, and 
love of ease, the members of the church 
in Sardis became complacent, careless, 
and indifferent toward high moral and 
spiritual demands, 


IN THE TERMS of John’s message Christ 
approaches the church as the One having 
“the seven Spirits of God and the seven 
stars” (verse 1). He wields the power of 
the Holy Spirit in the fulness of his opera- 
tions in all the churches over which he 
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holds sway (see 1:4, 16). The Lord of 
the church Knows its life intimately, “I 
know thy works,” says he. 

Sardis merits severe censure: “Thou 
hast a name .. . thou livest, and thou 
art dead” (verse 1). Like the city, the 
church had known renown, but it had 
fallen into ways of wantonness and ease 
and had become almost desolate. Quite 
in contrast with Smyrna, which was dead 
and lived again (2:8), Sardis had lived 
gloriously, but now is dead. It is not 
totally extinct, for there is a little life left. 
But it is in a state of deep spiritual apathy 
and decadence. 

Fitting indeed is the warning given: “Be 
thou watchful ” (verse 2). Com- 
placent and careless, Sardis had been 
caught offguard and had been captured by 
enemies who came in the night. The ad- 
monition given the church in Sardis is 
the same that our Lord frequently stressed 
in addressing his disciples: “Watch there- 
fore, for ye know not the day nor the 
hour” (Matthew 25:13). The reference 
is to Christ’s coming for judgment. 


LACKING IN VIGILANCE, the church in 
Sardis is commanded to “establish the 
things which remain,” to reinforce the 
outposts which were still standing, but 
“which were ready to die.” Just as the 
weakened walls which long protected the 
city had crumbled under processes of ero- 
sion and decay and had afforded entrance 
for the enemy unnoticed, so under its 
false sense of security the church in its 
life is being undermined. It is not aware 
of the weakness of wantonness. 

Weighed in the balances, it is found 
wanting. as was another city of ancient 
times (see Daniel 5:27). “I have found 
no works of thine perfected before my 
God” (verse 2). Failing to carry out 
its work, leaving its life unguarded at im- 
portant points, it is exposed to attack and 
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defeat. Souls must always be on guard 
lest their boasted strength become their 
greatest weakness, 

Repeated warning is necessary, “Re- 
member therefore how thou hast received 
and didst hear” (verse 3). The appeal is 
to. recall the early experiences of the cons 
gregation when it received and heard the 
Gospel with its riches of grace and to 
repent of its lethargy and loose living, 
The warning is the Gospel announcement 
of Christ's coming for judgment (see 
Matthew 24:43; Luke 12:39), The illus- 
tration of the thief is used frequently in 
the New Testament in reference to the 
last times to indicate the surprise of 
Christ’s coming (see I Thessalonians 5:2; 
LisPetero+10)) 


WHILF THE CRNSURE of the chureh in 
Sardis is comparatively severe, it is never- 
theless softened somewhat by the recog: 
nition of a small group of stalwart mem- 
bers who had not defiled their garments 
by participating in pagan practices (verse 
4), They had guarded and maintained 
their Christian faith and integrity in the 
midst of immorality, luxury, and licen- 
tiousness, characteristic of life in the city 
of Sardis, 

For their fidelity and devotion to the 
demands of Christian faith and life they 
are promised special privileges: ‘They 
shall walk with me in white.” Wearing 
the typical toga of royal triumph, they 
shall enjoy intimate fellowship with Christ 
and share with him the blessings of his 
heavenly Kingdom, White is the symbol 
of purity, victory, and heavenly glory. 
“They are worthy,” not because of their 
works, but because of God’s grace which 
they receive as a gift through faith (see 
Ephesians 2:8). 

Not only to the few faithful in Sardis 
but to everyone who “overcometh,” who 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Adjusting to change 

QUESTION? For many, Many years my fam- 
ily and I have belonged to the same con 
gregation, | was organist there for a long 
time, and after me my son was organist for 
a good many years, | wrote a poem on 
mothers, | wrote also a song about moth- 
ers and sang it in the church again and again, 
It is a beautiful song, It has been sung also 
in other churches} even outside our denom- 
ination, 

With such experiences and with all the 
family taking part in the work of the con- 
gregation we had many very happy days, 
But nowadays they don’t want my song in 
the church—l am not asked to sing it any 
more, To me this is a sad experience, after 
so many years of activity, My own chureh 
lets me down while other churches keep on 
using my song, | am hurt to the heart, My 
husband died a number of years ago, and | 
have a lonely life, 


Repery: It is wonderful that you and 
your family had such a long and honor 
able service in the chureh, In the light of 
such an experience it is not hard to re» 
alize how you feel now that things have 
changed in the chureh and community, 

We must all recognize, however, that 
all things change, Mast songs have a pe- 
riod of popularity (often very short), and 
then give way to others, The same is 
true of most books and pietures, A book 
which | wrote more than twenty years ago 
enjoyed considerable use in the churehes 
for several years, but now is considered 
out-of-date, behind the times, 1 know it 
is out-of-date, and | don’t expect people 
to use it, Today there are better books 
by other writers, And so, most things 
pass through a period of acceptability and 
use, and then fade out and are forgotten, 
It may seem sad, but it is the normal way 
of the world, 

Just as you and T have our preferences 
and dislikes other people also have theirs, 
In hymns, books, songs, activities, and 
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other things we differ in our choles and 
in ovr various types of appreciation, We 
have to defer to other people and to their 
choices, After all, you had the satixtae: 
tion of having had your song used for 
many years=-Most people have never et» 
joyed sueh a satisfaction, 

ty will be best for you to accept heart 
ily the devisions of the people wha are 
now earrying the work of the ehureh, and 
to show a fine Christian spirit of appre 
elation of what they do, Perhaps later 
your song may again be used, if you now 
show a generous, unselfish apleit, 

We can keep triends and be honored 
by them if we adapt ourselves to the 
many changes whieh are constantly taks 
ing place, HW we show disappointment 
and resentment we May lose friends, ana 
CPeEnte UAAMECESRALY UNhappiness for ours 
selves, Attend ehureh whenever you ean, 
and show the same Christian generosity 
to everyone whieh you have shown 
through the years, 


“TL love you" 

Qunsrion: My husband is just about 100 
per cent okeh, and he shows me much eon. 
sideration and many kindneses—-more than 
1 vetually deserve, But he won't gay, “TL 
love you,” L wish he would, He argues that 
he expresses his feelings in aeta rather (han 
in words, 


Repry: Sweet words are a delight 
your Husband probably doesn't fully ve 
alive that, But don't overlook the faet 
(hat vets are more important, To receive 
both would be ideal, bat don't press ae 
hard for one that you endanger the other, 
Some wives are served tender words with 
rough treatment, 

Do you say, “E love you"? One way 
fo encourage your husband (oO use those 
words Is for you to use them to hin, Sueh 
ends are Usually gained by indiveet means 
rather than by pressure of nagelng, 

eebARL S$, RUDISILL 
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A Great Man in Prison 


The Valley of the Shadow. By Hanns Lilje. 


Muhlenberg Press, 128 


$1.25, 


paqes. 


It is one thing to suffer; it is another to know the meaning Of suffering. A few decades 


ago martyrdom and suffering were a matter of ancient history. 


Now they are contemporary, 


This is the story of one man’s experience, and the eloquent statement of his faith whieh was 
deepened and strengthened because he walked through the valley of the shadow. 
About the time of the appearance of this review, Bishop Hanns Lilje will be marking 


his Sist birthday. It was on his 45th that 
the doorbell rang insistently and the two 
Gestapo officials arrived to take him off to 
the prison where began the months of im- 
prisonment and the many events which were 
so symptomatic of the mad insecurity and 
hysterical terror which typified the Nazism 
which controlled his country. 

The book is replete with stories of all that 
happened. The first days, the necessary deal- 
ing with loneliness and hunger, the com- 
panions who suffered with him, the long 
nights of watching, the trial ahd final release 
when the Americans arrived. To mention 
these in sequence, however, is to miss the 
intimate meaning of the book. 

This was written as the burst of a victo- 
rious faith of a man who had read Paul’s 
assurance that nothing could separate him 
from the love of God, and now he knew it. 

Perhaps the most moving episode of this 
record is the story of Christmas in that 
prison house. A humane commandant al- 
lowed a few men to gather on Christmas 
Eve to receive communion. Hanns Lilje 
tells of this event, especially of the con- 
sciousness of a Christian congregation gath- 
ered in that strange place and recognizing 
that there they knew the meaning of Christ- 
mas better than they might have in a place 
of beauty where the candles might have 
dimmed the actual meaning. “The people 
who walk in darkness can see it better than 
all who see only the lights of earth.” 

This is restrained, eloquent, and beautiful 
writing. It is all here—the horror, agony, 
dirt, filth, anguish. And the love, faith, 
freedom, joy that can actually exist in the 
midst of horrors. 
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The evangelical faith of this notable Chris- 
tian bishop was the source of his real frees 
dom. Over and over again in these 128 pages 
you note the freedom that existed for these 
prisoners and the slavery that held their 
captors. “This is the record of a simple 
Christian man,” writes the bishop, “who, 
although he was only a preacher of the 
Gospel, fell into the hands of the Gestapo, 
and whom God preserved, as He once pre- 
served those three men in the fiery furnace, 
He knows what a precious inward independ- 
ence comes with the sense of having finished 
with his life, when rough and tyrannical 
hands pushed him to the very brink of 
death.” 

Not just as a record of one man’s ine 
domitable faith, but rather as a beacon for 
all of us who live in insecure times, this 
book brings hope and courage. More than 
all else it will give us perspective, It puts 
things straight and helps a man to under- 
stand the strength of his faith. Those who 
read must understand, with this great Chris- 
tian, that “God can only reveal both tender: 
ness and strength to a man who is in the 
depths of suffering and desolation.” So God 
speaks even now, and if there are any who 
would see the record, let him read this little 
book—and humbly! RALpu W, Louw 

Buffaio, N. Y. 


Rationalism in Theology 
Christian Dogmatics. By Francis Pieper. Vol. 
|. Translated by Th. Enqalder, Concotdia, 577 
pages. $3.50. 
This book is a translation of the first 
volume of the Christliche Dogmatik by the 
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late Francis Pieper. The original work was — 
published in 1917 and following years. The 


author belonged to the second generation of 
Missouri theologians. Called to a professor- 
ship in Concordia Seminary in 1878, he suc- 
ceeded C. F. W. Walther as president of the 
institution in 1887. He also was president 
of the Missouri Synod from 1899 to 1911. 
He died in 1931. 

As stated in the Foreword, the issuance of 
Volume II and Volume III may be antic- 
ipated in the near future. Apart from a 
condensation of some parts which, in the 
opinion of the Centennial Committee, are 
not of equal interest for the reader today, 
and apart from a few additional references 
and translation of Latin quotations, the Eng- 
lish text is a faithful reproduction of the 
original. 

Undoubtedly, the work of Pieper shows 
excellent scholarship. It probably is the 
most up-to-date exposition of the orthodox 
theology of the seventeenth century, as in- 
terpreted by the Missouri Synod. This fact 
notwithstanding, one wonders why the com- 
mittee decided to issue this work in English 
especially since John T. Mueller of Con- 
cordia Seminary has given us a very read- 
able condensation of Pieper’s work in his 
Christian. Dogmatics. With respect to the 
positive tenets, both dogmatics are identical. 

As always, this sort of theology main- 
tains to be Lutheran theology par excellence. 
But it is precisely here that we should like 
to register our dissension. In our eyes, the 
orthodoxy of the seventeenth century was 
not the towering climax of the Reformation 
theology but rather a decline of the original 
impulses of the Reformation. The Gospel 
was again put into the strait-jacket of Aris- 
totelian philosophy. That means that the 
relationship between God and man was de- 
personalized. Once more God was made an 
object of human investigation. 

In the volume under discussion this trend 
is especially noticeable in the chapter deal- 
ing with the divine attributes. As in all 
other orthodox systems, this chapter reads 
as if it were written not by a follower of 
Luther but rather by a disciple of the patron 
saint of Catholic theology, Thomas Aquinas, 
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from whose Swmma the whole arrangement 
and argument have been copied time and 
again by the orthodox theologians. 

The difference between such a discussion 
and, for instance, Luther’s exposition of the 
First Commandment in his Large Catechism 
is more than striking. To maintain, as 
Pieper does, that the classification of at- 
tributes which he presents is Scriptural is 
true only in so far as he quotes from the 
Bible to undergird his discussion whereas 
the tenor of this part is marked by the 
rational spirit in religion. 


Waterloo, Ontario Otto W. HEIcK 


Help for the College Student 


Science and Christian Faith: A Study in Part- 
nership. By Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. Associa- 
tion Press. 125 pages. $1.75. 


This is one of the Hazen Foundation 
series prepared in consultation with leaders 
of the United Student Christian Council with 
which Lutheran student work is affiliated. 
It is recommended to all pastors interested 
in a modern defense of the integration of 
the sciences. Pastors ought to present a 
copy to young persons going to college to 
help them appreciate that true science and 
competent theology are not incompatible, 
but cormplementary. 

Written by one who after teaching physics 
entered Union Theological Seminary and in 
1948 was ordained as a Presbyterian min- 
ister, Science and Christian Faith discusses 
the rise of science, the technical successes 
that led to a popular misunderstanding of 
the meaning and limitations of science, the 
nature and ultimacy of religion, and the 
unity of all truth as an aid to the realization 
of the fulness of life under God, known as 
creator, redeemer, and sanctifier. 

The work is well documented. It is writ- 
ten in a style and language pleasing and 
easily understood. Sometimes the reader 
wishes for more precise definitions. The 
book would be improved by sharper dis- 
tinctions between religion and theology, life 
and biology, inanimate phenomena and 
physics. RUSSELL W. STINE 

Allentown, Pa. 
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OVERSEAS 


JAPAN: Tokyo. July 28.—WuiLeE Com- 
munist forces advanced southward through 
Korea last month, representatives of five 
new Lutheran bodies in Japan from Europe 
and America met with leaders of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Japan and Fin- 
nish, UELC and ULCA representatives to 
plan a co-operative advance of another kind: 
the advance of Christ’s church in the faith 
of our common Lutheran confessions. 

The significance of this advance can 
hardly be underestimated. It means that 
five Lutheran bodies—the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Norwegian Lutheran Mission 
(Norway), the Norwegian Lutheran Free 
Church Mission (also Norway), the Lu- 
theran Brethren, and a sixth body not pres- 
ent at this meeting, the Augustana Lutheran 
Church—have joined the established Church 
of Finland Mission and the long-standing 
UELC-ULCA team in working with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Japan, 58 
years after the first Lutheran missionaries’ 
arrival on these shores! It means that Lu- 
theranism—long considered a “sect” by 
larger and recently united bodies in Japan— 
may now at last enlarge its borders to fulfill 
its mission in this land as something more 
than a sect, rather as a representative unit 
of the largest Protestant church in the 
world. 

Seen thus, this meeting was far more sig- 
nificant than the particular co-operative ac- 
tions taken, for these were lingering vestiges 
of “mission co-operation” days, rather than 
expressions of faith by one Lutheran Church 
in Japan assisted by churches abroad. Never- 
theless the stepping-stones to that eventual 
unity were undoubtedly being laid. Publica- 
tion of an attractive paper to reach the 
widely reading Japanese public with the 
Evangel was agreed on and machinery for 
such set in motion. Dr. J. M. T. Winther, 
retired United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
missionary now serving directly with the 
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Japanese Church, reported statistics from 


prewar “Newspaper Evangelism”: among 
more than 40,000 contacts made in this way 
over 4,000 individuals were paying members 
of a religious mailing library; 421 of these 
were baptized, and of these 45 men and 
women became full-time church workers. 
This was at a time when the Christian 
message did not enjoy the popular reception 
it does today. Reorganization of this effort 
on a co-operative basis at this meeting was 


therefore by unanimous consent. Final far- 


reaching action was the request for a com- 
pletely new translation of Luther's Small 
Catechism. The present excellent  transla- 
tion, done many years ago by President 
Hirai, has become too difficult for postwar 
youth, it was said. A_ translation into 
“spoken” rather than “written” style will go 
far to bring the Gospel to children and a 
less strictly educated generation of Japanese. 
A proposal to place discussion of the rela- 
tion of mission boards to the Japanese 
Church on the October agenda was rejected, 
betraying the reluctance of representatives 
to think in terms of one church while their 
home boards still think of their separate 
missions. But even this basic issue facing 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Japan, 
to strengthen it rather than divide it, is not 
a dead issue! The Japanese Church itself is 
reluctant to let go its mother’s apron strings. 
Late afternoon, following the 
sessions, was given to an historic and joyous 
occasion: the dedication of the new Bible 
school for laymen opened by the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission in its spacious building in 
Kobe. Representatives had tasted of Nor- 
wegian hospitality “Smorgaasbord” 
lunch as only the Norwegian missionary 
wives could offer. Now all greeted and wel- 
comed the warmth of the Norwegian lay- 
men’s witness as it has come to augment the 
parochial and theological training in the 
church here in Japan. Mr. Hoaas and Mr. 
Eikli bring a timely emphasis upon the lay- 
man’s place in the church—to a people prone 
to rely too heavily on the formal ministry, 
at a time when the lay witness is the only 
hope of reaching the 80 million Japanese. 
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The advance in Korea was forgotten while 
those privileged to be present heard from 
Dr. Winther’s dedication sermon of the 
House which the Lord builds, and in one 
confession rose and sang in Japanese, Nor- 
wegian, and English, “A Mighty Fortress is 
our God ... the Kingdom ours remaineth!” 

—D. M. WILSON 


ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires. Aug. 8.— 
A sHorT time ago a congregation of the 
“Assembly of God” opened a small chapel 
in the suburban sector of the city of Cor- 
rientes, Argentina. Establishment of this 
chapel provoked fiery zeal in the Roman 
Catholic priest, Mnsr. Isidro Blanco Vega. 
Together with another priest, he imme- 
diately occupied a building opposite the 
chapel on the same street, with the purpose 
of starting a catechetical mission in honor 
of this year of Jubilee, 1950. 

To do this, the two Roman priests ob- 
tained a loud-speaker system and installed 
it in front of the Evangelical chapel. To the 
great surprise of all, a constant stream of 
criticism, insult, threats, defammations, and 
attacks with frequent instigations toward 
violence against all Evangelicals began to 
be heard at all hours. Interspersed with this 
program, came prayers against the Prot- 
estants, religious songs, popular music, 
dances, polkas, and constant cries of viva 
and muera (Live the Catholics! and Death 
to the heretics!). 

All of this finally had such an effect upon 
the population of this community that soon 
a constant bombardment of stones were 
thrown against the small chapel. This reached 
its crisis of hate and malignity on April 28, 
at 9 p.M. when a group of vandals came to 
launch a severe attack. 

It was Friday night, the occasion of the 
customary midweek vesper service. A group 
of members of the. evangelical church were 
united in prayer, most of them women and 
children, with the doors closed to avoid any 
kind of provocation. Shortly after the prayer 
meeting had begun, a procession of some 
300 persons, led by the two priests, twice 
paraded around the block in front of the 
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chapel, and finally stopped in front of it at 
the command of Priest Blanco Vega, with the 
cry, “Down with all Protestants!” The mul- 
titude threw its weight against the doors of 
the chapel, broke the lock and tore the 
doors off their hinges. The procession en- 
tered, continuing a chorus of vivas! and 
mueras! It threw over the benches and 
pews, and carried the pulpit and the Bibles 
into the street where soon they were blazing 
in a large fire. ? 

As the doors were being broken down, 
the members of the congregation had time 
to flee through a back door of the chapel 
and find refuge in neighboring houses where 
sympathetic people sheltered them. A few 
managed to run to the police commissioner, 
Mr. Manuel Lavat. The police force at once 
sent officers to intervene. However, the 
procession was so large and the attitude of 
the vandals so passionate, that nothing 
could be done to restrain them. Even the 
policemen were struck by stones, while the 
crowd maintained a constant bombardment 
of bricks, stones, and refuse at the chapel. 
As a consequence the commissioner sent for 
aid from a neighboring police station, where 
the chief of police sent re-enforcements. 

The police commissioner was able to em- 
ploy sufficient force to arrest the priest, 
Blanco Vega, and take him to the police 
station, in spite of the fact that the priest hid 
behind his vestments and maintained that for 
this reason he could withstand civil au- 
thority. 

After this brutal attack the little chapel 
was leit in ruins, its doors and windows 
broken or missing, its roof with large open- 
ings and cracks caused by the bricks that 
had been hurled with great violence. Not 
only outside, but within, the effects of the 
stoning can be clearly seen. 

This disgraceful and singular episode has 
aroused public opinion. The matter is now 
in the hands of competent authorities who 
have promised justice. Let us hope it may 
be given. 

Translated by the Rev. Edward W. Graefe 
from an eye-witness report published in El 
Expositor Bautista. 
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Children's Worker 

Miss Catharine Juram, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
Philadelphia Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and associate 
director of the southeastern 
chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Red Cross, has been called 
by the Parish and Church 
School Board to be its sec- 
retary in charge of children’s 
work, 

A native Philadelphian, 
Miss Juram assumed her new 
duties Aug. 16. A member 
of St. John’s Church, Mel- 
rose Park, Philadelphia, she 
has experience as a Sunday 
school teacher, is active in 
WMS and church circles, 
and has authored several Lu- 
ther League of America top- 
ics. She has done graduate 
work at the University of 
Pennsylvania and is a sister 
of Mrs. Ruth Juram Smith, 
former promotion secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the ULCA, 

Her major responsibility 
in her new post will be to 
promote children’s work in 
Sunday schools, — vacation 
and weekday church schools, 
and in children of the church 
groups across the United Lu- 
theran Church. ‘Travel and 
field work will take up ap- 
proximately one-third — to 
one-half of her time; the re- 
mainder will be spent in 
preparing promotion ma- 
terial. 


Memorial Altar Cross 

When a member of St. 
Mark’s Church, Hackensack, 
N. J., informed Pastor Wal- 
ter R. Kopp that he wanted 
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to make a gift to the church 
in memory of his mother, 
the pastor suggested that 
perhaps a new altar crucifix 
would be appropriate. 

Weeks of searching in 
church supply houses of all 
denominations followed. 
Either the crosses were too 
large or too small, the figure 
of Christ not as fine as it 
should be, or the figure so 
small as not to be seen from 
the pews. 

It was then that a mem- 
ber, Frank Velecky, offered 
to make a “custom-built” 
cross on which the corpus 
of the original crucifix could 
be affixed, 

Long hours were spent by 
the layman, painstakingly a 
beautiful brass cross began 
to take shape. Completed 
(see page 42) it was dedi- 
cated, thereby fusing the 
“old” and the “new.” 

Mr. Velecky has been a 
member of St. Mark’s 
Church less than four years, 
Until 1946, he and his family 
were Roman Catholic. 


Gehr Completes 50 Years 

Fifty years in the ministry 
were rounded out in early 
summer by Dr. G. Franklin 
Gehr, who has for 30 years 
been pastor of Salem 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa, An 
anniversary service was held, 
with sermon by Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch of Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City. Dr. 
Foelsch was ordained by Dr. 
Gehr in 1915, 

Dr. Gehr was the first full- 
time president of any United 
Lutheran synod, being 


elected -by the Pittsburgh 
Synod (General Council) in 
1913. He served until 1920, 
When the synod was merged 
with the Pittsburgh Synod 
(General Synod). He is the 
only person now living who 
was a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee which 
charted procedures for crea- 
tion of the United Lutheran 
Chureh in 1918. 

Dr. Gehr began his min- 
istry in Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, Wis. He 
was pastor of Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Erie, Pa., 1907- 
1911. 

At the anniversary service 
in Salem Church, generous 
gifts and greetings were pre- 
sented from hundreds of 
friends. In 50 years Dr. 
Gehr has been obliged to 
miss only six Sundays from 
the pulpit because of illness. 


Layman Dies 

Fred Wessels, Sr., pres- 
ident of the Atlantic Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, 
and prominent layman of 
Savannah, Ga., died Aug, 1. 

A member of the board of 
trustees of Newberry Col- 
lege from the Georgia-Ala- 
bama Synod, he had donated 


the Wessels-Kuck Building 
at the Lowman Home at 
White Rock, S. C., and" had 


recently donated funds for 
the equipment and furnish- 
ing of a Radio Room at 
Newberry College. He had 
been for a number of years 
a quiet donor to building 
funds, lots, and church fur- 
nishings to many Southern 
Lutheran congregations. 
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CAMPUS 


ASHRAM 


Biggest date on the cal- 
endar each year for mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association is the Ash- 
ram, or annual conference, a 
week of intensive study and 
inspiration. This year the 
Ashram was held at Blue 
Ridge Assembly in North 
Carolina, with 500 college 
and university students at- 
tending. 

“Thy Word is Truth” was 
the theme of the 1950 Ash- 
ram. The Rev. Donald 
Heiges, now the executive 
secretary of the Natianal 
Lutheran Council's division 
of student service, was dean 
of the conference. Other 
speakers were Dr. Bernhard 
Christensen, president of 
Augsburg College in Minne- 
apolis . . . Dr. Harold Yo- 
chum, president of Capital 
University in Columbus, O. 

--» (Dr. Ti A. Kantonen,; 
professor at Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, O. 
... Dr. Edgar Carlson, pres- 
ident of Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minn. 

National president of the 
LSA is Verlyn Smith. 


Expects 750 Students 


In announcing plans for 
opening of the sixtieth ses- 
sion of Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege, Hickory, N. C., Sept. 
18, President V. R. Cromer 
reported the addition of six 
new faculty members, and 
an expected enrollment of at 
least 750. Freshmen will be 
expected to begin registra- 
tion on Sept. 11 and 12, 
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while upper-classmen will 
complete registration on 
Sept. 13-15. 

The Lenoir Rhyne Sum- 
mer Session was completed 
on Aug. 18, with the grant- 
ing of the Bachelor degrees 
to 54, and an aggregate en- 
rollment of 507. 

The six new staff mem- 
bers welcomed to the Lenoir 
Rhyne campts at the begin- 
ning of the fall term include 
Dr. Ronald H. Ullman, pro- 
fessor of psychology in the 
Department of Education, 
who comes back to the col- 


~ lege, where he served from 


1939 to 1947. He has taught 
since that time at Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. 

In the department of 
physics, as an assistant pro- 
fessor, will come Dr. Bela 
G. Kolossvary, formerly of 
Budapest. From 1929 to 
1941 he was professor of 
physics at the College of the 
Presbyterian Church, Buda- 
pest. 

As head coach of basket- 
ball, and asSistant professor 
of physical education, Jim 
Hamilton, M.A., former all- 
conference basketball star, 
and freshman coach at the 
University of North Caro- 
lina, will begin his duties. 
Miss Clyde Deans will be an 
assistant professor of phy- 
sical education. 

The fifth addition to the 
faculty is Theodore F, 
Darby, of Uncasville, Conn., 
who will be an instructor in 
sociology. He received his 
M.S. degree from Indiana 
State, Terre Haute, Ind., in 


1949, and is doing werk to- 
ward his Ph.D. at Cornell 
University, lthaca, N. Y. He 
is a World War Ul veteran, 
having served as an AAF 
bomber pilot for three years, 

Miss Margaret Wood, 
R.N.. of Charlotte, N. C.. 
will come to the staff as the 
college nurse. She is a grad- 
uate of Cabarrus General 
Hospital, Concord. She also 
received training in a Cali- 
fornia hospital. 

Formal opening of the 
sixtieth session at Lenoir 
Rhyne will be held on Sept. 
18, at 9:50 Am. in the col- 
lege church, 


Jones Speaks at Hartwick 


Dr. Louis C. Jones, di- 
rector of the New York 
State Historical Association, — 
Cooperstown, N. Y., gave 
the summer commencement 
address’ at) Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N. Y. Aug, 
30, according to Dr, Henry 
J. Arnold, president of the 
college. 

Dr. Jones was one of the 
founders of the New York 
Folklore Society and editor 
of its quarterly publication 
from 1945-50. In 1946, Dr, 
Jones was granted a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship to do a 
study of folklore of the su- 
pernatural in) New York 
State. In October 1946 he 
was appointed director of 
the New York State His- 
torical Association, 

Twenty-five Hartwick sen- 
iors were graduated at the 
exercises, held in the college 
chapel. 
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Facully Assistance 

Three Wittenberg College 
faculty members have been 
given grants-in-aid by the 
college to continue study for 
doctorate degrees during the 
coming academic year, 

The grants of $500 each 
were awarded to Claude FE, 
Boatman, assistant professor 
of chemistry; Otto Reimherr, 
assistant professor of re- 
ligions and Harry S$. Wilder, 
assistant professor of Eng. 
lish, The aid was awarded 
under a new policy recently 
established at Wittenberg 
which allows the college to 
provide interest-free loans to 
faculty members studying 
for their doctorate degree. 

If the teachers remain at 
Wittenberg five years after 
taking their doctorate under 
the new plan, their debt to 
the college is automatically 
sancelled, 


War Service Refund 


Adjusting to the demands 
of an increased U.S, mobil- 
ization program, Wagner 
College has announced a 
special arrangement for stu- 
dents called into service be- 
fore the end of a semester, 

It has been arranged that 
draftees or active reservists 
who are called into service 
and compelled to leave be- 
fore the end of the semester 

will reeeive a refund in pro- 
portion to the amount of 
time remaining to the end of 
the semester, 

For example, if a student 
should be called into service 
When he has completed one- 
fourth of the semester, he 
will be refunded — three- 
fourths of the total fees. 
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Briefly Speaking 


During his 25-year pastorate at St. Peter’s Church, 
Monaca, Pa., Pastor H. O. F. Simoleit has performed 
weddings for over 150 couples. As far as is known, 
only two couples dissolved their marriage in divorce 
courts. Recently, a service of memories was held in 
honor of the couples who had said their “I do's” to 
Pastor Simoleit. 


When Roman Catholics of Aspinwall, Pa., com- 
pleted a new church, they invited Protestant con- 
gregations to assist in the dedication. Lutheran, 
Methodist and United church choirs sang massed 
numbers; clergymen of the three Protestant con- 
gregations, including ULCA Pastor George E. 
Little, participated in an open house ceremony. 

At least four Ohio Synod pastors are “fire-eaters!” 
Pastor Wilbur L. Harmony is chaplain for the Spring- 
field FD; Pastor Wray C. Smith is a member of the 
South Mansfield company; Pastor Donald C. Fauble 
is a Paulding volunteer; and ‘Pastor William Calvert, 
of North Industry, is Protestant chaplain for the com- 
bined fire departments of Stark County. 


"Fellowship teams'' of two or more pastors to 
attend the Des Moines ULCA convention in Octo- 
ber have been proposed by an Ohio Synod pastor. 
The Rev. C. King Wynkoop, of Calvary Church, 
Chillicothe, believes "it would be an enriching ex- 
perience for pastors, would add to the fellowship 
of the sessions, and would help each pastor econ- 
omize on expenses.’ Pastor Wynkoop will spend a 
‘part of this year's vacation at the convention. 


Wapwallopen (Pa.) Pastor Vernon Yeich recently 
interviewed a 112-year-old woman, one of the U.S.’s 
oldest citizens. A science organization asked the ULC 
pastor to obtain all sorts of biographical data for 
them. Asked her formula for a long life, the woman 
replied, “Live till the Lord calls me!” The three wishes 
she would most desire: “Happiness, comfort and 
health... and see everybody the same!” 


Members of St. Paul's Church, Kilgore, Texas, 
recently welcomed a DP family into their congrega- 
tion, became interested enough to furnish a large 
house as a surprise "gift," get the father a job. 
Shown their new home, the DPs were quite be- 
wildered, asked "Which room is ours?" 


WELFARE 


Columbus Welcome 

When the Harijs Jabok- 
son family arrived at their 
new home in Columbus, 
Ohio, provided by Indianola 
Chureh they were greeted 
by Pastor Warner L. Holm- 
gren and Edward M. Fisher, 
chairman of the 
tion’s resettlement 


congrega- 

commit- 
tee (see cut below), After 
a brief service of thanksgiv- 
ing and a breakfast served at 
the church, the family was 
escorted to their 
house where Mrs, Jakobson 
declared: “all this room, it’s 
wonderful, lL am overcome 
with joy and thanks, Is all 
this really ours? We thank 
you so much,” 

In 1944 before the Rus 
sian invasion of Germany, 
the Jakobsons fled from 
Riga, Latvia, to Tuebingen, 


Shelbyville Wedding 


Last month members of 
Shelbyville’s (Tenn,) Jenkins 
Chureh witnessed “some- 
thing new,” the wedding of 


Six-poom 


’ 


COLUMBUS LUTHERANS GREET DPs 


... the welcome mat was out 
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. a change in the ceremony 


a Latvian couple — Peter 
Zeltins and Edite Pupurins. 

Although Pastor C. L. 
Irwin knew no Latvian (nor 
did anyone else in Shelby- 
ville) the wedding party 
understood, con- 
ducted the ceremony in 
German, 


since he 


For the most part the wed- 
ding like any 
American The excep- 
tion was the placing of the 
rings, In Latvia, it is custom- 
ary, explained Mr. Zeltins, 
for the pastor to place the 


was) much 


one, 


rings on the fingers of the 
bride and groom. Pastor 
Irwin was happy to comply. 

Pictured is the wedding 
party, the bride and groom 
in the center of the front 
row (see cut above). 


New York DPs 


Recently, 25 displaced 
persons—1I8 Latvians and 7 
Estonians — gathered at the 
home of Clarence H. Schaef- 
fer in Waverly, N. Y., to 
say “thank you” for his as- 
sistance in getting them to 
their new home — America. 
Mr. Schaeffer had been in- 
strumental in finding jobs 
for all, entertained all of 
them in his home until they 
were placed in their new 
positions. 

Twenty-four of the group 
were Lutherans who had 
been secured through the 
Lutheran World Federation. 
Part of the group posed for 
a picture (see page 41) for 
THe LUTH®RAN  photog- 
rapher. 

Meanwhile, Lutherans in 
the Endicott, Binghamton 
and Jobnson City area were 
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weleoming other Displaced 
Persons (vee below), 
As in 


chureh 


areas of the 
DPs have 
county in 

members 


othe 
where 
come into the 
sizable numbers, 
of ULC congregations have 
made neweomers weleome, 


Welfare Conference 

“Sharpening the Skills of 
the Christian Soeml Worker” 
is the theme of the Atlantic 
Central Regional Meeting of 
the Lutheran Welfare Con 
ference in’ Americn, sehed 
uled for Holy ‘Prinity 
Chureh, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept, 
11-13, 

Dr. Ralph W, Loew, pas 
tor of Holy ‘Trinity Chureh, 
is the conference chaplain, 
A paper by Dr, BB, Black, 
dean of Plamma Divinity 
School, will be read, 

Institutes will be eon 
ducted as follows: Children’s 
Institutions: “How to make 
institutional living conducive 


DPs WELCOMED 


oth triple elties 
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NEW YORK'S NE 


itil 
W AMERICANS 
oo. lo Endicott, Binghamton, Johnson Clty 


to children’s growth,” 
Leader The Rey, John M 


Warnes, 


AssoeiAle 


superin 


tendent, Oesterlen Home tor 
Children, Springheld, Ohio 


Case Work 
Spiritual 


Resources in 


“The Use ot 
the 


Case Work Proeess,” 


Leader: ‘he 
hh. Woodward, 


Rev, Luther 
PhD, Con 


aultint, Department of Men 

ful Hyuiene, State of New 

York 
Serviee to “OVW Pia 


With 


\wod 
tian Serviee Ry and 
ihe Aged,” 
Leader The 
\, Shearer, Secretary for tn 
United Lu 
iheran Churveh in 
New York City 
Croup Wark 


CGirowth 


Rey, Pranein 


ner Missions, 
Amerie, 


"Christian 
ihrough 
(he Group Work Program of 


Charneter 


the Chureh 

Leader 
Kowalske, 
Neighborhood 
(heran 
Mich, 

Chapluiney Serviee 
“Counselling the Pmation 
ally Disturbed Persons tn 
Institutions.” 

Leaders The Rev, Albert 
R, Horn, chaplain, Haltimore 
City Hospitals and Marine 
Hopital, Haltinore, Ma, 


\uoney,’ 
Siater 


direetor 


kKuthea 
ihe 
Hhouse, Lu 


Charities, Sheiaw, 


A 


YOU'LL SEE 


<—. When St. Mark's Church, Hackensack, N. J., 


needed a new crucifix for the altar, Layman Frank 


Velecky, a former Roman Catholic, volunteered to 
fashion from brass a new cross on which the original 
corpus could be attached, The resulting work of art 
now graces the church altar 


romeo 


LUTHERAN 
we 


Dr. Martin Niemoller (left center) 
and Dr. Oscar Blackwelder were 
quests of honor during a recent Lu- 
theran Chautauqua Association 
(N, Y.) social hour, With them are 
Lutheran laymen and pastors taking 


part in Chautauqua activities —— p> 


Pastor J. Victor Murtland, campus 
pastor for Lutheran students in the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) area, conducting an- 
nual corporate communion for the 
Passavant Hospital Nurses’ Alumnae 
Association recently, The hospital is 


101 years old this year 


<— Columbia (S. C.) Pastor Harold Park, with 
the new president of the Florida Luther League, 
Jimmie Wehle, of Trinity Church, St. Petersburg. : 
Jimmie's mother (center) was first president of 
synodical league when it was organized in the ‘30s 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


ARIZONA 
Fourteenth NLC Church is Organized 


In Arizona the Lutheran Church is on the 
march! Here in the territory of so many 
“wild-west” movies about badmen from the 
bad-lands, new Lutheran missions are being 
planted. Five years ago the National Lu- 
theran Council churches had only one con- 
gregation—a ULC church in Phoenix. Now 
there are 14, with present plans calling for 
establishment of several more. 

Membership figures for some of these 
“missions” would surprise some older, bet- 
ter established churches. Faith mission in 
Phoenix and Our Saviour’s mission in Tuc- 
son, each only five years old, have baptized 
memberships in excess of 500. During the 
winter months each must conduct two serv- 
ices each Sunday morning to accommodate 
more than 400 worshipers who crowd their 
chapels. 

Some of this growth is because of the in- 
flux of population. According to recent cen- 
sus figures Arizona is the second fastest- 
growing state in the union, exceeded only by 
California (based on percentage of total 
population. Arizona has long been known 
as a sparsely settled area). Tucson and 
Phoenix are both metropolitan areas and 
other new cities are springing to life. 

To care for this growth in population the 
Lutheran churches have been establishing 


new centers of church activity. Phoenix, 
which had two Lutheran churches five years 
ago, now has 12. Six of these are National 
Lutheran Council (ULC, American, Augus- 
tana, ELC), the other six are Synodical Con- 
ference (Wisconsin and Missouri Synods). 

The youngest of the National Lutheran 
Council churches is St. Paul’s Church, Globe, 
Arizona. A United Lutheran Church, St. 
Paul’s was officially organized recently with 
a charter membership of 96 adults (see pic- 
ture), under the direction of Missionary Or- 
ganizer Jack W. Glidewell. 

St. Paul’s is located to serve two com- 
munities, Globe and Miami, towns situated 
in a copper mining area near Coolidge and 
Roosevelt dams. The two towns, six miles 
apart, have a total population of 10,000 
with mining and cattle-grazing the principal 
industries. 

Of the 96 charter members only 16 were 
received by letter-of-transfer. The remainder 
are former non-Lutherans. 

For Pastor Glidewell this was not the first 
experience in mission activity. He was con- 
firmed in St. John’s Church, Kokomo, Ind., 
a mission organized in 1933. While a stu- 
dent at the University of Arizona at Tucson, 
he was pastor of Our Saviour’s Lutheran 
mission for five months after the mission had 
been organized by the Argentina missionary, 
the Rev. Albert Alsop, and until a new 
pastor could be secured. 


NINETY-SIX AT ST. PAUL’S 
Eighty were non-Lutheran 
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LEAGUERS BROUGHT 3500 POUNDS OF CLOTHES 


Midwest youth loaded one-fourth carload 


Officiating at the organization of St. Paul’s 
Church was Dr. James P. Beasom, president 
of the California Synod, who has been the 
guiding spirit in the development of nu- 
merous new United Lutheran missions in the 
southwestern United States, 

—ALBERT SCHWERTZ 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M, NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A, M. 


New Hanover 
}Lutheran Church 


Oldest Lutheran 
congregation 
in America of 
German origin 
invites you to commemorate its 
250th Anniversary in an albday celebration on 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1950 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 


Speakers? py. Emil EB. Fischer 
Dr. Fischer will speak at the 10:15 A.M, serv 
ice Dry Fry at 8:00 P.M. A box launch will 
be served in the adjoining picnic grove, 


Directions: 4 miles north of Pottstown, Pa, 
on Route 668 


Edgar M, Cooper, Pastor 
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“MIDWEST SYNOD 
League Is Active in Christian Service 


One-THIRD of a freight carload of used 
clothes for Lutheran World Relief was gath- 
ered by 350 young people at the 23rd con- 
vention of the Luther League in the Midwest 
Synod, keld at St. Peter’s Church, Hildreth, 
Nebr., Aug. 15-17. Leagues from Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska were rep- 
resented. Under the direction of Harlan 
Brei, Lanham, Nebr., these leaguers brought 
3,500 pounds of clothing to be shared with 
the needy in foreign countries. 

Pastor Wallace Wolff, Winside, Nebr., 
former missionary to British Guiana, intro- 
duced the theme of the convention, ARISE 
FOR THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW. 

Luther Dehnel, Minneapolis, represented 
the Luther League of America. The pres- 
ident of the Midwest Synod, Lorin Wolff, 
said, “The youth is being challenged today 
as never before to answer the call of the 
chureh and the call of Christ to give their 
lives in full-time Christian service.” He pre- 
sented Harlan Brei with the $200 scholarship 
given every year to a worthy student pre- 
paring for full-time service in the church. 
He will be a junior at Central Seminary this 
year, 
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AUTOMOBILE FOR TRENTON PASTOR 
On the 20th anniversary of the Rev. Paul T. 
Warfield as pastor of St. Mark's Church, Tren- 
ton, N. J., the congregation gave him a new 


automobile. His sermon that Sunday morning 
had been entitled, “In Time of Need." 


Elaine Wagner, missionary to British 
Guiana, challenged the leaguers “to witness 
more to the guiding and blessing of God that 
people may know that God works in lives 
of men today as he did in the lives of 
patriarchs of old and in the lives of the 
early apostles.” 

The attendance banner was presented to 
the Luther League at Ridgely. A Life Serv- 
ice program was conducted by George Schip- 
poreit, Norfolk, Nebr., at which time a gold 
cross was placed on the Life Service flag 
for Robert Grefe, formerly of Lanham, 
Nebr., who is now serving St. Timothy’s 
Church at Albuquerque, N. M. 

The apportionment of the synodical league 
for one year of the Milton J. Bieber Memo- 
rial Project to help build a mission church 
in Hawaii has been reached. 

The Luther Leagues from Frieden’s 
Church, Home, Kan.; St. Paul's, Darrouzett, 
Texas; St. Luke’s, Stanton; and St. Mark’s 
Junior League at Bloomfield became mem- 
bers of the synodical league. 

Newly elected officers are: President, 
Lowell Feye, Leigh, Nebr.; vice president, 
Fritz Armbruster, Ellis, Kan.; recording sec- 
retary, Alice Ruwe, Fontanelle, Nebr.: cor- 
responding secretary, Jean Niemoth, Grand 
Island, Nebr.; and treasurer, Harlan Brei, 
Lanham, Nebr. —LORIN WOLFF 
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... have everything! 
Each WICKS PIPE ORGAN & 
custom-designed. . . always satis- 
fying the specific results desired. 
Send for new literature. Dept. LU 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 


President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... Continued from 
page 31 


in the end is victor over the forces of evil, 
is the promise of fellowship with Christ 
given (verse 5). The further assurance is 
twofold: 1) a secure place in Christ's 
kingdom; and 2) public recognition by 
him before God and his angels. 


IN ANCIENT GREEK and Roman cities 
it was customary to keep an official reg- 
ister in which the names of citizens were 
enrolled and from which those of base 
fellows were expunged or deleted. Doubt- 
less Sardis had such a register. On the 
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basis of this ancient pattern the Scriptures 
refer often to “the book of life” or the 
register of God (see Exodus 32:32: 
Malachi 3:16), which carries the names 
of the citizens of his kingdom and 
record of their deeds which determine 
their destiny in the day of judgment. 

To have one’s name blotted out of this 
book means eternal condemnation; tc 
have it preserved, life everlasting. Since 
salvation comes solely through Christ, the 
register is called “the Lamb’s book of 
life” 
there is a remnant in Sardis whose names 
shall never be deleted from this record 


21:27). According to the promise 


One of the comforting promises whic 
our Lord repeatedly expressed to his dis 
ciples is: “Everyone therefore who shal! 
confess me before men, him will I con 
fess before my Father “(Matthew 
10:32). This promise is appropriate here 
in reference to the judgment. It provide» 
the assurance that when Christ comes fo: 
judgment with his holy angels he wil 
publicly acknowledge his faithful follow 
ers and accord them the blessings of eter 
nal life in his kingdom. 


ONTARIO 
New Mission Field is Staked Out 


THE CANADA SYNOD is really extending 
itself geographically. Latest mission field } 
in the town of Geraldton, north of Lak 
Superior, in Northern Ontario. It’s hundred 
of miles from the nearest ULC church, 

Pastor Robert Rock, recent graduate ¢ 
Waterloo Seminary, is organizing the work | 
He made the 900-mile trip from his home i 
Brodhagen by motorcycle. A check from 
his home congregation helped finance th | 
purchase of the bike. In addition to his wor 
in Geraldton, Pastor Rock will conduct serw 
ices once a month in near-by Long Lae, 
Hudson Bay Company trading post. 

Another person who will soon be doing 
lot of traveling in eastern Canada is th 
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newly appointed educational missionary, 
Miss Elfriede Hartig. Working under the 
supervision of the ULC Parish and Chureh 
School Board, Miss Hartig will visit churches 
and Sunday schools in the Canada and Nova 
Scotia synods. From headquarters in Kitch. 
ener she will also conduct Sunday-school-by- 
mail for persons in remote areas. Miss Har- 
lig is a daughter of the late Dr. 'T, Hartig, 
former president of the Synod of Western 
Canada, She trained for her new work at 
he Baltimore Motherhouse and was com- 
nissioned by Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive 
ecretary of the Parish Board, at a service 
ield in connection with the Luther League of 
Sanada convention in St, John's Church, 
Waterloo, Sept. 2-4, 

Mr. Karl Homuth, member of parliament 
rom Waterloo South, has been chosen one 
f the Canadian vice presidents of the Inter- 
ational Council of Religious Education. 
Mr, Homuth is a member of St. Peter’s Lu- 
heran Church, Preston, and active in syn- 
ical affairs. This congregation will be host 
6 the 1951 convention of the Canada 
yynod, The Rey, W. H. Knauff is the pastor, 

Kitchener-Waterloo will be one of the five 
laces honored with the next series of 
nubel-Miller Lectures. Dr. Edward T. 
Jorn, I, of Philadelphia, Pa., will deliver 
he lectures on Jan, 25 and 26, 

CANADA 18 recruiting a brigade of 5,000 
ven for service in Korea, as well as adding 
» its standing army, This increased war 
clivity is not expected to cul down on reg- 
tration at Waterloo College, however. 
Vhen lectures begin on Sept. 25, President 
l,l, Lehmann hopes that last year’s high 
nrollment of 224 will be maintained and 
erhaps passed. ‘Twelve students, five of 
lem newcomers, are in prospect for the 
sminary, 

Moving: Pastor A, J, Datars, Kingsdale, to 
lumberstone, taking the place of the Rev. 
atl J. Treusch, new president of Saskatoon 
ollege and Seminary . . . Pastor George 
rth, Desboro, to the Walkerton-Mildmay 
avish, succeeding the Rev, B. J. Fischer... 
he Rev, Norman Berner, from Philadel- 
hia to Kitchener, to prepare for the opening 


sptomber 6, 1950 


of the United Lutheran Publication House 
branch store in mid-October, 
~—NORMAN BERNER 


» » 
DECEASED 
Mrs. Walter D. Wise 
Mrs. Fannie Frick Wise, wife of retired 
Pastor Walter D, Wise, died in Concord, 
N. C,, July 27 at age 60. 


5 FINE RESTAURANTS 
ln Now York 
vA) 


at the 


New 


di \ Jp 


26th just Bast of 5th Ave, 


Virgin Islands Story 
JENS LARSEN 


A story little known to most Lutherans, 
Virgin Islands Story is as an authorita- 
tive and well-documented history of the 
Lutheran Church in what were for many 
years known as the Danish West Indies, 
as well as a colorful, fascinating account 
of the Islands’ legends and social cus- 
toms. ‘The author was the pastor of a 
Virgin Islands congregation for fifteen 
years, 250 pages. $3.00 
United Lutheran Publication House 
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Dry Cleaning Business 
Lutheran wanted to buy my Dry Cleaning 
business. Well established. Better class 
trade. Good location. A going concern for 


40 years. Owner retiring. 
Write or Phone 
Cc. F. BLEILER 
1143 Linden Street, Allentown, Pa. 


cfuduy CHURCH wonsm 3 


Have your de 
the wide Yarety of gow 
church appointments We produce 

FOR COMPLETE can: 


ALOG SEND 
SUDBURY BRASS Gogns co. 


ORDER SUDBURY BRASS GOODS THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


ESPECIALLY. DESIGNED 
Ze 


for G 
PRESENTATIONS 


For Rally or Promotion Day awards, this National 
Bible is the ideal choice. Compact in size, it has 
16 pages of illustrations, also colored maps and 
special Bible helps. Moderately priced. 
No. 119. Flexible, imitation leather, over- 
lapping covers, round corners and amber 
edges. For the same style but with the 
words of Christ printed in red—ask for 
No. 119RL. 
For individual gift or presentation, 
No. 123 or 123RL with genuine leather 
overlapping covers with gold edges. 


ire 


National sisces 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 
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Born Aug. 29, 1889, in Fairfield County, 
S. C., she was educated at Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia, S. C. She married Pastor 
Wise in 1907, and served with him in pas- 
torates in Claremont and Maiden, N. C.; 
Leesville and Silverstreet, S. C.; Blountville, 
Tenn.; and Rural Retreat, Va. She and her 
husband had been making their home in 
Concord with their son, Pastor W. David 
Wise, since May. 

Surviving are her husband; mother, Mrs. 
Minnie Eargle Frick, Chapin, S. C.; one 
daughter, Mrs. Wm. Clarence Harr, Blount- 
ville, Tenn.; two sons, Pastor Bernard F. 
Wise, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Pastor W. David 
Wise, Concord, N. C.; two brothers, Roy 
K. Frick, Spartanburg, S. C.. and R. Alvin 
Frick, Chapin, S. C.; three sisters, Mrs. 
Blanche Riser, Spartanburg, S. C.; Mrs. Eva 
Bullock, Newberry, S. C.; and Mrs. Holland 
Gnann, Waynesboro, Ga. 

Funeral was conducted in St. Andrew's 
Church, Concord, N. C., July 30, by Dr. 
F. L. Conrad, president of the North Caro- 
lina Synod. Interment was in Mt. Horeb 
church cemetery, Chapin, S. C. 


> 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


JAPAN MISSIONARIES 

Word has come from the U.S. Army post 
office that as of Sept. 1, APO privileges are 
withdrawn for missionaries. Letters arriving: 
in Japan from the U.S. by APO will be re: 
turned to senders. Mail will have to come 
and go through Japanese post by regular 
international mail channels. 

Listed below are the home addresses of al!) 
the missionaries now in Japan. | 
Miss HELENE HARDER, 979-7 gumi, Ham 

amatsu Cho, Maidashi, Fukuoka, Japan 
Rev. AND Mrs. DoNALD M. WILSON, 88-7 

Chome, Torikai Cho, Fukuoka, Japan 
Rev. Dr. AND Mrs. L. S. G. MILLER, 357 

Oye Machi, Kumamoto, Japan 
Mr. ANd Mrs. Seporis N. McCartney | 

Kyushu Gakuin, Oye Machi, Kumamote! 
Miss Erte M. Arkens, Kyushu Jo Gakuin 

Murozono, Kumamoto, Japan 
Miss Marion Porrs, Kyushu Jo Gakuin) 


The Luthere 


Murozono, Kumamoto, Japan 

REV. AND Mrs. LLoyp NEVE, 117 Ni Chome, 
Sasayama Machi, Kurume, Japan 

REV. AND Mrs. B. PAUL HuppLe, 2 Koyama, 
Shimoitakura Cho, Kamikyo Ku, Kyoto, 
Japan 

REV. AND Mrs. HaroLtp DEAL, 22-3 Chome, 
Tokugawa Cho, Higashi Du, Nagoya, 
Japan 

Miss MAYA WINTHER, 8-3 Tori Koji, Matsu- 
bara Machi, Saga, Japan 

REv. AND Mrs. Howarp A. ALsporF, REV. 
Dr. A, J. STIREWALT, 303-3 Chome, Hua- 
kunin Machi, Shinjuku Ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Miss BERTHA FROMBLE, Miss Mary Woop, 
456-1 Chome, Shimo Ochiai, Shinjuku Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

REV. AND Mrs. PAUL PARKER ANSPACH, JR., 
3 Kasumi Cho, Nishinomiya Shi, Japan 

Rev. AND Mrs. A. C. KNUDTEN, 921-2 
Chome Saginomiya, Nakano Ku, Tokyo 


ULC CALENDAR 


6. Special Convention. Midwest Synod. 
Frieden's Church, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Midwest Synod. 


13-14. WMS Convention. 
Zion Church, Hooper, Nebr. 

14-15. Convention. United Lutheran Sunday 
School Association of Wisconsin. St. 
Luke's Church, Waukesha 

15-17. LL Convention. Minnesota State. Albert 


Lea 
17. Brotherhood Convention. Pittsburgh Syn- 
od. Lutherlyn, Pa. 


19-21. WMS Convention. Pacific Synod. United 
Church, Eugene, Ore. 

24-26. WMS Convention. South Carolina 
Synod. Cedar Grove Church, Leesville. 

27-28. WMS Convention. Pittsburgh Synod. 
Trinity Church, Connellsville, Pa. 

28- 1. WMS Convention. Ohio Synod. St. 
Lucas Church, Toledo 

OCT. 

|- 3. ULCA Brotherhood Convention. First 
Church and Montrose Hotel, Cedar 


Rapids, lowa 

Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. KRNT 
Radio Theater, Des Moines, lowa 


September 6, 1950 


4-12. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


_ BEGINS 
THE FALL SEMESTER, 
SEPTEMBER 14 — 


Freshman Orientation Period 


begins September 11 


Fully Accredited Located in the South 


For catalog and folder, write: 


JAMES C,. KINARD, President 
Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 


The Valley 
Of The 


Shadow 
By 
Hanns Lilje 
A dramatic testimony 
to the healing and 


“ strengthening power of 


God. 


From the day when the prison gates closed 
behind him, through the months of cross- 
examination, trial, and hardship, until his 
release by American soldiers, Hanns Lilje 
literally walked through “the valley of the 
shadow.” This intimate account of the great 
German bishop’s experiences and_ spiritual 
reflections is one of the most absorbing 
books to emerge from the Second World 


War. $1.25 
The United Lutheran Publication House 
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IN CONCLUSION . . 


. * . ° ‘ e 


ONE OF MY FAVORITE pastimes is read- 
ing monthly reports of the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Charting trends 
in a nation’s population seems to me ex- 
ceedingly dramatic. There have been sur- 
prises in recent years. 

For a long time the U.S, birthrate had 
been going steadily down, Some predicted 
that about 1970 the population would 
cease to grow, But in 1934 the birthrate 
began increasing slowly, and in 1947 
reached a level 50 per cent above 1933, 

It seems that marriage has become very 
popular, A Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company report states that there are now 
fewer unmarried adults in the U.S. than 
at any other time in 60 years, 

It’s probably because the nation is more 
prosperous than ever before. If a young 
fellow gets low wages, or isn’t sure of a 
job, he hesitates to get married and un- 
dertake responsibility for a family, Now 
people are marrying at an early age, Of 
young women 20 to 24 years of age, 47 
per cent in 1890 were married, 51 per 
cent in 1940, 68 per cent in 1949, 


TRENDS IN CHURCH LIFE are closely 
bound up with these population trends. 
The birthrate in the United Lutheran 
Chureh, as measured by the records of 
baptism, fell steadily through the 20s and 
30s, and increased sharply in the 40s, In 
‘47 when the U.S. rate reached its peak 
(25.8), the number of ULC baptisms 
was 49 per cent higher than 15 years 
before, 

The ratio of child members to con- 
firmed members in the ULC went down 
from 1932 to 1943, showing the cumula- 
tive effect of the reduced birthrate, Since 
then it has moved up steadily, “Cradle 
roll” lists in our congregations, increased 
swiftly through the 40s (57,854 in 1939 
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. + + 96,832 in 1949), and Suday school 
enrollments are now higher than ever in 
our chureh’s history. 

The number of teen-agers confirmed 
(usually at age 14) is still going down, 
reflecting the low birthrate in the 30s, but 
should start upward about 1955 and be 
much higher by 1960. 


THE MEANING of all these figures is that 
we're going to have plenty of children to 
teach in our churches . . . . crowded pri- 
mary school classrooms this fall... . 
steadily increasing numbers in all depart- 
ments before long. The number of peo- 
ple who will be attending the church serv- 
ices in 1970 depends a lot on how well 
we teach this record-breaking enrollment 
of church school pupils now. 

There are some things that no evange- 
lism campaign can accomplish, It can’t 
bring back into the church very many 
people who went to Sunday school when 
they were youngsters and got the impres- 
sion that the Christian faith is something 
not to take very seriously. Easy-going and 
carelessly conducted Sunday schools pro- 
duce “unchurched” adults, 

It isn’t only the pastor or the church 
school superintendent who can be ex- 
pected to think about these things. ATI 
adults in a congregation have some share 
in responsibility for training the children 
of the church. It’s a co-operative enter- 
prise of all parents of young children and 
of all persons with ability to teach or help 
in any way in the church school. 

Too many Sunday schools have poor 
little 20-minute instruction periods con- 
ducted by people who haven’t studied 
their lesson, with the rate of attendance 
seldom above 60 per cent, 

September in 1950 is a time of oppor- 
tunity. —ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


by Amos John Traver 


This is the revised edition of the popular hand: 
book first published in 1936, A brief and non: 
technical volume, it brings up-to-date the his» 
tory and life of the Lutheran Church, It is ine 
formative and yet simply written for easy read: 
ing by all ages, Opening with a discussion of 
Luther and the early church, the author then 
briefly tells the story of the Lutheran Chureh in 
America, The Church Year, the Common Serv- 
ice, the Way of Salvation, the Means of Grace, 
Educational Method, Missions, and the Body 
of Christ are each the headings of succeeding 
chapters. 


A gifted writer and inspiring teacher, the author presents his materials in 
a clear and instructive manner, An excellent book for reading and study 
in the home, for study classes of young people and adults, and an appre: 
ciated gift to the new church member, 100 pages. 

(UB1) paper binding $1,00 (UB2) board binding $1.25 


I enclose $__. for which please send me 
copies A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK, paper binding @ $1.00 
_. copies A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK, board binding @ $1.25 


Name 
Address. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 

17 W. Franklin Street 17 Park Place O10 Smithfield Street 
Baltimore 1, Md. New York 7, N.Y, Pituburgh 22, Pa, 
3103 W. Sixth Street 860 N. Wabash Avenue 1125 Dlanding Screee 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Chicago 11, Uh, Columbia 1, 8. €, 


PRISONERS of HOPE 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


Dr. Alleman here addresses adult readers with the: 
distillation of years of thinking about the Christian 
life. In a series of fifteen essays, directed particularly 
to the thoughtful and mature Christian, he points out 
that achievement is in the soul of man, and not ini 


B.C, ALEEMAN 


his circumstances. 


Of particular value are such chapters as: What to Do With Our 
Burdens, The Challenge of the Cross, Something That Will Last, . 
and Evening and Morning. For everyone these 128 pages of 
thought-provoking discussion of problems that beleaguer all of 
us at one time or another will be found helpful and richly sug- 
$1.50 


gestive. 


eagaget 


PERSONAL RELIGION 


HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


The twenty-four brief chapters of this book represent 
a series of chapel talks to the students at the Gettys- 
burg Seminary. The topics cover a wide range of 
scriptural subjects applied to the daily life of the 
individual, and strive to bring man back to a more 
personal relationship with God. $1.75 
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I enclose $_______——_: for which please send me 
_____ copies of PRISONERS OF HOPE @/$1.50 
___ copies of PERSONAL RELIGION @ $1.75 


Name » : 
AddrgMMDD . 
Sab STHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Chi! Phila. 7, Pa. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
i a Palit Columbia 1, S. C. 
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